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A Continuing Citizens’ Responsibility — 


The Legislative Process Within 


the Democratic Framework Harold H. Punke* 


Autocratic rulers have criticized democ- 
racies for slowness in arriving at decisions, 
and have referred to democratic legislative 
bodies as debating societies engaging in 
long drawn-out argument with no sense of 
compulsion to arrive at a decision on which 
to base action. Long and detailed debate, 
dictators maintain, consumes time and 
energy that should be used for action — 
and may keep a nation drifting when there 
is national peril. 


1. Educational Function of Democratic 
Legislative Procedures 


The process of arriving at a decision 
through democratic legislative debate ordi- 
narily takes longer than for a dictator to 
make up his mind. This is partly because 
in a democracy the legislative process is 
an educational process. Through formal 
hearings and debate, members of the legis- 
lative body educate one another. They also 
educate a large segment of the general 
public who follow the debates as reported 
by radio, newspapers and weekly or 
monthly journals. It may be assumed that 
a dictator has several technical advisers 
and counselors as do leaders in democratic 
society. However, the securing of technical 
information and advice is not a particularly 
time consuming process. In a democracy 
more time is likely to be consumed in 
getting this information before the legisla- 
tive group and before the people generally 
through public hearings. Hearings may 
sometimes be long and drawn out because 
members of a hearing committee wish to 
bring forth evidence that supports a point 
which they favor rather than to bring out 
all pertinent evidence on both sides of the 
issue in question. The success of such effort 
is often mediocre — it may even boomerang 
to injure the questioners. But the point 
here is that the process of bringing out 
and discussing the evidence —a process 
which the constituents of many legislators 
follow and which results in their pressure 

*Professor of Education, Auburn, Ala. 


on him regarding legislative proposals — is 
a time consuming process of popular edu- 
cation. Such educational procedures are es- 
sential for a democratic society but are not 
recognized as important for dictators. 

The net gain by the democratic educa- 
tional process is that the people know more 
about the action taken by public officials 
and can develop loyal and intelligent sup- 
port for that action. An understanding 
loyalty to the action of a legislative body, 
in contrast with emotionalized faith in the 
insight of a leader, is particularly impor- 
tant when marked sacrifice is demanded of 
the individual citizen or when there is 
doubt regarding the prospective success of 
the program undertaken. People who 
blindly follow one leader who has proved 
unable to achieve the promised results, are 
likely through revolution or otherwise to 
turn just as blindly to some other leader 
who claims to have a new panacea for their 
ills. 

The foregoing remarks concerning the 
responsibility for popular education which 
inheres in the democratic legislative proc- 
ess, do not overlook the filibuster —as a 
challenge to the continuance of democratic 
government. The filibuster here is referred 
to as the procedure by which a few mem- 
bers of a legislative body continue to re- 
state their ideas on an issue, or to talk 
about irrelevant subjects, as a means of 
preventing an issue from coming to a 
vote. Through the filibuster, which is often 
defended as part of a basic system that 
protects the right and need for unlimited 
debate so every legislator can freely express 
himself on any issue, a small group can 
prevent all other members from re- 
cording their decisions through a vote. 
Hence an aspect of our governmental 
framework which was intended to insure 
democratic legislative processes, is per- 
verted into an instrument of corruption 
for defeating such processes. The emergence 
of the filibuster is a challenge regarding the 
professed social ideals and the legislative 
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imagination of the American people — and 
of the representatives whom they elect to 
legislative bodies. History seems to indicate 
that any form of government which is un- 
able to devise means of providing for its 
own effective operation will eventually be 
displaced by some other form. 


2. Compromise as Essential to the 
Democratic Process 


The laws which emerge from free legis- 
lative debate are practically always com- 
promises. The system which provides for 
debate and which results in compromise 
recognizes that the persons on either side of 
an issue do not have all of the ideas or 
information that should be considered. 
Through hearing the views of others, pre- 
sented in open forum where they are avail- 
able to the general public — including the 
constituents to whom a legislator is directly 
accountable — legislators frequently mod- 
ify the proposals which they support. 
There are probably two major reasons for 
modification. Under such conditions many 
legislators become less convinced than be- 
fore that their own views are sound or 
adequate. Moreover, several legislators as 
operating politicians become convinced that 
if they succeed in getting a bill enacted 
which embodies any of the provisions that 
they desire, the original bill will have to 
be modified a great deal. The realistic 
situation then becomes one of “preferring a 
half loaf to nothing.” Hence the demo- 
cratic legislative process is basically a 
process of education and compromise. 


3. Relationship of Legislator and 
Administrator 


In many instances only a small part of 
this process takes place in legislative halls. 
Since history never exactly repeats itself, 
no rule-of-thumb application of a precedent 
is ever entirely adequate. The natural 
sciences are concerned with happenings 
which can be made to recur in much more 
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nearly the same form than events in the 
social sciences. In social regulation the de- 
velopment of a new rule to govern the new 
situation is a legislative responsibility. 
However from the practical standpoint it 
is necessary for a legislative body to finish 
its work on a particular piece of legislation 
so that it can be voted upon and either 
put into operation or defeated. Minor ad- 
justments and fitting the rule to varying 
situations are problems for the adminis- 
trator. Accordingly there is no hard 
line between the legislative and the ad- 
ministrative functions. Since it is the 
function of the administrator to carry out 
the intent of the law as he sees it, it is 
necessary for him to project meanings be- 
yond the formal statement of the law. 
Through improvising for each case that 
arises, he is able to fill the gap between the 
formal statement of the law and the prac- 
tical situation at hand. The compromiser 
and the practical improviser seem primarily 
responsible for the fairly stable and per- 
sistent aspects of the civic environment 
which the state provides — in contrast with 
the political leader and reform theorist 
who supply the imagination for broad-scale 
changes in the architecture of government. 

Through the educational aspect of the 
legislative process it is possible for the 
people to become informed concerning the 
issues before a legislative body, as well as 
concerning the groups who support and 
those who oppose specific measures. This 
process. constitutes one avenue through 
which the democratic state fulfills its re- 
sponsibility to the citizen of making clear 
to him the meaning of group action of the 
type considered, as well as the social im- 
plications of his own action. Another avenue 
for fulfilling these responsibilities relates 
to the maintenance of public schools 
through which youth have free access to all 
types of existing information, and which 
develop in the individual the capacity to 
judge for himself the directions in which 
his own long-range interests lie and the 
ways in which he can best foster those 
interests, working individually or as a 
member of various groups. Further avenues 
relate to freedom of speech and assemblage 
and to freedom of the press. 

After a law is enacted it becomes a 
guide for subsequent action, thus acting 
as a creative force in social evolution. How 
effective a creator it will be depends in 
part on the nature and extent of the debate 
and educative process which accompanied 
its enactment. In many instances, theo- 
retically formulated principles probably 
seem impossible to the administrative 
official who lives a life of daily adjustment 
and improvisation rather than a life of rule 
or pattern. In the legislative process as 
elsewhere it must be recognized that the 
facts of the concrete situation precede the 
reasoning which leads to formulating a 
governing rule or principle — in this case 
the legislative proposal. Reasoning toward 
a general statement of principle is an effort 
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to explain existing facts, and the legislative 
proposal is an effort to modify the environ- 
ment so that the facts will be different in 
the future. Important among the facts to 
be considered are facts concerning the will- 
ingness of the people to undergo whatever 
sacrifice may be necessary to modify the 
environment as proposed. 

Behind the practice of free debate and 
open hearing in the democratic legislative 
process is the assumption that all conflicts 
of interest can be resolved through com- 
promise to an agreeable solution. The 
reaching of an agreement is a creative 
process. Something new comes into exist- 
ence out of elements that existed before. 
Very seldom, however, does this process 
incorporate all of the elements which con- 
flicting groups bring to the legislative or 
compromise situation. In the process of 
debate and exploration each side to the 
conflict probably finds certain elements 
irrelevant which it previously thought were 
essential. Each side may also find some 
of the elements which it regards as most 
fundamental to be unacceptable to its 
opponents. At this point the legislative 
process might be likened to making a bust 
from a block of marble. A great deal of 
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the original material is chipped away before 
the work is finished —if major blunders 
are made the whole undertaking may have 
to be abandoned. 


4. Corruptions That Develop 


Alert students will recognize that bar- 
nacles and other obstructions to the dem- 
ocratic process tend to accumulate on the 
legislative side of the ship of state —as 
the legislative process has been character- 
ized here. One of the most important 
present-day accumulations of this kind 
consists of lobby groups. Filibuster prec- 
edent and practice constitutes another 
such accumulation. Slavish adherence to 
the length of time a legislator has been in 
office as a basis for selecting committee 
chairmen, the seniority rule, is a third 
accumulation. If the legislative process per- 
forms the functions which are demanded 
of it by a vigorous democratic society, 
legislative bodies must include persons with 
sufficient integrity of purpose and sufficient 
creative imagination to devise ways of 
keeping the process free from such ob- 
struction. It is clear that the voters have 
a continuing responsibility in this con- 
nection. 





Missouri implements democracy by making all educational 


institutions available to Negro students. — St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. 
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For Better Teaching — 


More Adequate Personnel 


Administration Is Imperative Theodore L. Reller* 


In the field of school administration, 
attention has been given to personnel ad- 
ministration for some decades. In this area 
we have considered problems of employ- 
ment and placement; in-service education; 
tenure; salaries and salary schedules or 
guides; promotion; retirement and other 
problems related to welfare; the married 
woman and home talent. All of these and 
other specifics which might be mentioned 
are essential parts of a program of ad- 
ministration designed to care for these 
phases of the service which most directly 
impinge on personnel. There is probably 
an advantage in classifying and studying 
them in categories such as these. However, 
from the point of view of the administra- 
tor the personnel problem may be more 


\ effectively stated from another approach. 


{ believe that many administrators see that 
their major challenge is Aow to secure the 
co-operation of people in attaining the col- 
lective purpose of the enterprise. They 
wonder how they may “touch the deep 
levels of human motive and stir people to 
a mobilization of common effort to a de- 
gree they may not have realized they 
were capable of.” 

It might well be asked why this prob- 
lem is more acute than formerly. Why 
does it take an increasing per cent of the 
time and energy of the administrator? 
There are, of course, many reasons, but 
the following few are offered as suggestive. 
It should be noted that these generaliza- 
tions may not have much significance for 
some situations. One of the things we know 
about morale is that there is no specific 
set of factors which explain it in various 
situations. Serious work regarding it, there- 
fore, has to be done in the situation under 
consideration. Various combinations of fac- 
tors produce widely varying results. Bear- 
ing this in mind the following points are 
offered: 

1. The nature of the educational or- 
ganization and our concept of what con- 
stitutes sound education have increased 
the problem. We no longer accept the view 
that the teacher should largely follow de- 
tailed instructions. We emphasize the need 
of respecting each individual. We work 
toward more complex objectives and rec- 
ognize more fully that their attainment is 
not unrelated to the organization of the 
professional staff. We insist that the 


"Professor of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

‘Tead, Ordway, “The Importance of Administration in 
International Action,” p. 30; in International Conciliation, 
Jan., 1945, No. 7; Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, N. Y. 





teacher be far better prepared than for- 
merly and in some instances we do not 
give the teacher the opportunity to func- 
tion at a level comparable to his educa- 
tional achievement. The growing complex- 
ity of the educational enterprise and the 
growing responsibility of the individual 
teacher — which responsibility he may not 
have had adequate preparation for meet- 
ing — may add to the feeling of insecurity 
of the teacher. Perhaps we have not recog- 
nized sufficiently the fact that to live in 
change, in light of reason, and to live 
democratically is exceedingly difficult com- 
pared to living in accord with tradition 
and an authoritarian discipline. 


Present Strains and Stresses 


2. The society is characterized by stress, 
strain, and by uncertainty which, is: dis- 
turbing many individuals. The struggles 
for power within our society, the remem- 
brance of the economic depressign, the 
feelings of frustration and inabjlity to 
know what is ahead because of the rapid 
shift of events, the dread of events such 
as war and yet the feeling of being unable 
to influence them effectively, and other 
factors produce a climate which inevitably 
influences all people and especially those 
involved in a major public institution. 
Many of the old concepts of control are 
gone. Man has sought to accept responsi- 
bility for his own destiny. But he has 
found that the responsibility is one he is 
scarcely prepared to exercise. His experi- 
ence has been too limited. His knowledge 
is insufficient. He does not have the feel- 
ings that he can control himself. Under 
these conditions to achieve the essential 
degree of security and satisfaction is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

3. Teachers have been greatly disturbed 
by the public attitudes or imagined public 
attitudes toward them. They see salaries 
as an evidence of these attitudes. In some 
instances they have been more upset by 
the psychological implications of the sal- 
ary than by the salary itself. In other cases 
it has been both the salary and its implica- 
tions — its relative place among the salary 
levels of other workers. It should be noted 
that community attitudes as exemplified in 
matters other than in relation to salary 
may be more significant than those related 
to it. Participation in many activities has 
been expected or perhaps not expected. 
The teacher has been seen too much as 
one apart from the remainder of the people. 
He has not belonged. 
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4. Inadequate security, or feeling of inse- 
curity, has characterized the teacher. This 
insecurity may be in relation to any of a 
number of groups. It may be in relation 
to fellow teachers because of the competi- 
tive relationship. It may be in relation to 
the administrators who in some instances 
have not seen the need of teachers for se- 
curity or have not known how to con- 
tribute to it. In some instances it results 
from the failure of citizens to want the 
school to seek the truth which to the 
teacher may be of great significance. Some 
citizens are ready, almost eager, to secure 
unfavorable reports on teachers and to put 
pressure on them. Past attacks and dis- 
missals have had their effect. Financial 
insecurity is also a phase of this problem. 
It must be recognized that mental cour- 
age —of which a teacher needs much — 
is more scarce and more demanding of the 
nervous system than is physical courage. 
The proper degree of security is imperative 
if effective teaching is to be done. 


Failure in Understanding of Human 
Relations 


5. In many of our institutions, including 


some schools, there is an appalling lack of | 
knowledge and understanding of human _ 


beings.{Schools have been small, simple 
institutions with rapid turnover of staff. 
The frustrated individual is supposed to 
have left teaching for other fields — if he 
did not leave voluntarily, it was easy to 
discharge him. Personnel problems were 
“solved” through separation. School ad- 
ministrators, because of the public atti- 
tude toward individuals in our society, felt 
no need of devoting any considerable en- 
ergy to the study of human relations as 
involved in the staff. While easy separation 
is no longer acceptable to us as a people 
and while we do not regard it as the solu- 
tion of the problem, we have not as yet 
developed the staff or knowledge or tech- 
niques to make an effective attack upon 
the human relations problem of the staff. 

6. The background and thinking of teach- 
ers which have resulted in their failure to 
practice the essential degree of individual 
subordination to group aims and loyalty 
to group purpose have placed a strain upon 
teachers. They have in many cases been 
drawn from the lower middle economic 
and social strata. In many cases their 
background is rural. They have carried on 
as individuals and have been proud of 
their individualism. The very nature of 
much of their work stimulates the devel- 
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opment of a type of individualism. Then, 
too, the traditional practice of boards of 
education to bargain with them individu- 
ally and to discharge them at will without 
reason, has emphasized the fact that they 
have stood alone. Some have sought salary 
increases alone. This failure to develop a 
group consciousness and sense of responsi- 
bility has encouraged the development of 
cliques, of petty selfishness on the part of 
a few, and above all has contributed to 
insecurity through lack of confidence in 
associates. It has also made it possible for 
the frustrated and less fit in some in- 
stances to rise to positions of “leadership” 
in organizations. Others simply have not 
bothered — they have insufficiently valued 
an adequate organization of the group. 

7. Inadequate satisfaction (sense of be- 
ing valued) have been afforded. Adminis- 
trators have not in a sufficient number of 
cases given the teachers the feeling that 
their ideas and suggestions were truly 
wanted. The teacher has not developed 
new goals to challenge his efforts. Rather 
in too many cases he has gone along on a 
rather dead level with inadequate facili- 
ties and opportunities to grow and achieve. 
The ceiling (not only in salary) has been 
too near the floor. Perhaps a major factor 
in this matter has been the lack of leaders 
characterized by psychological insight, 
spiritual sensibility, and ability to act in 
the light of said insight and sensibility. 

8. Physical conditions have been in- 
adequately considered or provided for. The 
class size has been too large in many in- 
stances in terms of the nervous strain in- 
volved in teaching. Extra teaching activi- 
ties may be assumed in too great a meas- 
ure. Community demands may be met but 
at the expense of the essential reserves of 
the well person. Outside work to supplement 
income results in the long run in physical 
exhaustion. Participation in recreation has 
been insufficient. When meeting with 
teachers one frequently encounters a tired 
state and too little creativity and fresh- 
ness. Teaching is exhausting under most 
circumstances. In some instances condi- 
tions have been such that in self-defense 
the individual must oppose educationally 
desirable change. 


Approaches to Solving Problem 


If it is agreed that the problem of ener- 
gizing the staff so that it can more ef- 
fectively stimulate young people in the 
achievement of the objectives is a large 
and difficult one, and that the behavior of 
the staff is caused, it may well be asked 
whether there is a hopeful approach to 
this situation. The following are suggested 
as significant elements of any attack 
upon it. 

1. Facts must be ascertained. This must 
be recognized as an exceedingly difficult 
problem. In any disagreement (or failure 
to act vigorously and co-operatively) and 
especially in one involving personnel (or 
personalities) there are likely to be many 
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emotionalized views which are not factual. 
Many views may be expressed to the ad- 
ministrator and many are expressed about 
the administration which are not fact. 
There may even be people involved who 
appear to enjoy distortion of fact. If all 
recognize that facts must be uncovered 
regardless of their tastefulness, a first step 
toward the solution of the personnel prob- 
lem will have been taken. In this process 
it should be recognized that the determi- 
nation of opinions held is important how- 
ever unsound the opinions. For it is true 
that many unsound views, based upon dis- 
tortions of fact may exist. If so, the more 
quickly they are recognized and destroyed 
through the application of intelligence the 
better. It must also be recognized that the 
sentiments of administrator and teacher 
are important elements in the solution. 
They may be expressed casually or may 
not be openly expressed — but they are 
powerful controllers of human action. The 
approach or view of the administrator may 
cause the teacher to freeze and not reveal 
his sentiments. The administrator then 
continues ignorant of the facts in the situ- 
ation. In the search for attitudes or senti- 
ments, attention must be given to those 
which characterize the group as well as 
those pertaining to individuals, for group 
controls may be very compelling. 
Association and communication must 
be understood and highly valued. Associ- 
ation must be understood as more than 
meeting. It involves mutual acceptance and 
understanding. It involves getting truly 
into the problems of the teacher and ad- 
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ministrator and seeing them through each 
other’s glasses. It requires joint attack 
upon a problem — attack which can be 
made only when both parties are thor- 
oughly familiar with the issues. It may 
involve some common experiencing. Simi- 
larly, communication must be understood 
as being much more than a common vo- 
cabulary or language. If it is to take place, 
there must be understanding of and mutual 
respect for the difference in attitude, ex- 
perience, and sentiment of the respective 
parties and there must be mutual desire 
to achieve communication. There must be 
a democratic climate which gives to each 
party a feeling of security. There must be 
sincere desire on the part of each to reach 
a fair settlement. Each must recognize this 
desire on the part of the other. Communi- 
cation can take place only where human 
values are held to the forefront. Commu- 
nication is one of the most necessary and 
one of the least achieved skills in admin- 
istration. It is especially of great signifi- 
cance in educational administration -— 
since the basic purpose of the educational 
enterprise is the advancement of human 
values. Unless men are free to communi- 
cate, there is little likelihood that a high 
order of administration has been or can be 
attained. 

3. Involvement must be recognized as 
superior technique and should be employed 
in many more instances. Association and 
communication may readily lead to a co- 
operative or joint attack upon a problem. 
When a common effort is made to solve a 
common problem, it can be recognized that 
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involvement has occurred. It is now no 
longer the problem of one or the other but 
of both. This is of significance not only 
because of the higher level of understand- 
ing which is an essential base of it but 
also because of the attitude which results 
from the recognition that it is possible to 
influence and even participate freely in the 
determination of a plan for meeting an 
issue. In recent years, teachers have come 
to have a more significant role in the de- 
velopment of salary policies in some school 
systems. They have become involved. It 
is possible for them to become involved in 
a wide variety of areas such as teacher 
education (pre-service and _ in-service), 
policy determination regarding the organi- 
zation and administration of the school, 
public relations, the selection of staff, the 
program of instruction, and buildings, 
equipment, and supplies. Only when people 
become involved (somewhat emotional- 
ized) will they serve beyond the minimum, 
that is, beyond meeting the minimum de- 
mands or requirements of the situation. 
And only when they serve beyond the 
minimum are they likely to contribute in 
a highly effective manner and to derive 
genuine satisfactions from their work. For 
satisfactions come from meeting the chal- 
lenge of the situation rather than from 
perfunctorily meeting demands or mini- 
mum requirements. 


Better Ability Needed for Personnel 
Administration 


4. Responsibility for personnel adminis- 
tration must be fixed and competency in 
it developed. If the problem of personnel 
administration is going to be attacked ef- 
fectively, if facts are to be obtained, if 
opinions are to be determined, if the 
amount of involvement is to be determined 
and expanded, someone must be given the 
responsibility for study and leadership in 
this area. Perhaps more than any other 
person in the system the person having 
responsibility in this field should be a staff 
rather than a line administrative officer. 
He needs to be able to go freely anywhere 
in the system and to have the confidence 
of all groups. Any and all groups or indi- 
viduals should feel free to consult with 
him. His goal should be good personnel 
relationships which insure the maximum 
participation and contribution of all in 
the enterprise. He cannot afford to be a 
spokesman for the administration any 
more than for any other party in the en- 
terprise. The administrator should under- 
stand that this personnel officer can make 
the largest contribution not by serving the 
administration as a line officer but by 
bringing facts to light and by insuring co- 
operative attack upon problems. It must, 
therefore, encourage him to carry on in 
accord with sound principles of personnel 
relationship even though at times it might 
appear in the immediate situation to be 
more pleasant to have him follow or ac- 
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cept an administrative position. In light of 
the nature of the work which the personnel 
administrator would engage in, it should 
be clear that the chief administrator of a 
small system (if he could not employ a 
person in the field of personnel adminis- 
tration) would find this one of his most 
difficult areas of leadership. It might even 
be questioned whether most administrators 
could take leadership in critically explor- 
ing the field of personnel relationships. 
Many of those who are under the admin- 
istrator in the line would find it extremely 
difficult to regard him as he should be 
regarded in a staff role. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that several smaller communities 
might better employ a personnel consultant 
together and thus receive the essential 
service. It should also be clear that today 
there are few individuals available who 
have high competency in the area under 
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consideration. However, if cities were to 
recognize the significance of the work, if 
they created the position and searched for 
people with the essential background of 
philosophy, psychology, and related knowl- 
edges and skills, who have knowledge of 
personnel work in other areas, who have 
essential personality qualities, men of high 
competency to serve in this area would 
develop. Through this step it is believed 
that the return for every dollar invested 
in education could be significantly in- 
creased. Unless some such step is taken, 
the return will decline in many situations 
for more and more of the administrator’s 
time and energy will be consumed in meet- 
ing the day to day problems and pressures 
which grow out of the failure to meet the 
problem positively and constructively — in 
light of our growing knowledge of human 
relationships. 


Democracy Begins at Wome 


Chester C. Diettert* 


When we throw justice out the window 
with even a minor injustice to one of our 
fellow men, democracy has been hurt and 
we have become its enemy. When we use 
Gestapo methods in leveling general ac- 
cusations against some of our citizens with- 
out giving consideration to their rights, 
privileges, immunities, and conditions, we 
are putting them into mental concentration 
camps just as surely as the Russians and 
Nazis placed people into physical con- 
centration camps without due process of 
law. When, in our deliberative boards or 
policy-making groups, we permit a minor- 
ity or even a single dictatorial talker to 
cudgel other members into conformity, we 
are setting up a little Hitler or a little 
Stalin and are throwing democracy out 
the window. Nothing could be more un- 
American. It is on these local community 
levels that the danger of communism and 
fascism begins, not on the usually supposed 
national level. 

When we lack mercy in dealing with our 
fellow men, even though we may be able 
to hide behind the cloak of legality, we 
cannot right the wrong. There is no better 
formula for the solution of our community 
problems than mercy, forgiveness, and 
co-operation. There is no substitute for 
these that will work democratically. 

When we show lack of appreciation for 
the services of our fellow men to our com- 
munity, we are slapping down the ideal of 
service and are encouraging an attitude of 


*Principal, Kankakee Township School, Tefft, Ind 


“everyone for himself,” or “let everyone 
look out for his own affairs, its no con- 
cern of ours.” “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
This attitude is the beginning of the break- 
down of democracy and community co- 
operation and improvement. 

Democracy has always emphasized the 
individual, his rights, privileges, duties, and 
immunities. When we disregard these 
fundamental ideals in our community activ- 
ities we have started on the road to total- 
itarianism. And the little Hitlers and little 
Stalins in the local community who insist 
by word and deed that they are the in- 
terpreters of the popular will and who as- 
sume that they know what is best for the 
individuals in the community, are in reality 
the enemies of the improvement of the 
community upon a democratic basis. They 
are the leaders in the break for totalitar- 
ianism, whether communistic or fascistic 
in nature. Such individuals, when members 
of our community committees or policy 
making boards, will violate legal procedures 
to secure their ends. Legal protection of the 
individual stands in their way, and they 
will avoid it or ignore it even if it is called 
to their attention. They do not consider a 
situation upon the basis of merits nor will 
they counsel with open minds. Conse- 
quently, their conclusions and decisions will 
not be without prejudice, and may even be 
tinged with malice, or political advantage. 

We need to guard democracy at home, at 
the community level. We need to empha- 
size the protection of the individual against 
local usurpers or dictators. 
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Art an Indispensable School Subject 


It was on a train traveling from Madrid 
to Merida that I listened through the long 
night to the animated conversation of a 
young Spanish soldier, a small town clerk, 
and a director of a museum. As the train 
bumped painfully along the rough road- 
bed which led across the wide plain of 
Castile the little group in the dimly lighted 
compartment discussed hour after hour the 
art treasures of Spain. 

From the enthusiasm of the voices it 
was difficult to believe that the three trav- 
elers were only weighing pro and con the 
evidence accumulated as to the age of the 
prehistoric wall paintings of the Cave of 
Altamira or the source of influence as ex- 
pressed in the romanesque capitals of the 
cloister of Santo Domingo de Silos. 

To the eavesdropper it was clear that 
the interest of this little group in the art 
of the homeland was as natural as is the 
interest of an American in the seasonal 
scores of the Yankees and the Dodgers. 
Knowledge such as theirs must have been 
the result of years of observation and ab- 
sorption rather than information gathered 
from a few superficial art courses. It was 
not an isolated interest; rather it appeared 
to be woven into the life stream, yes, it 
had become an integral part of the per- 
sonality. 


Indispensable to Decent Society 


This interest in art is desirable; it is a 
need generally recognized by all educators, 
and the question that confronts us is: 
Are we giving our public school child 
full advantage of a well-formulated art 
program? Are we convincing our public 
school child that art can be exciting, it 
can be satisfying, it can be worth while? 

Art is a language for the timid, an out- 
let for the sensitive, a fulfillment for the 
creative. Art is a great expander and en- 
richer. “It is indispensable to decent soci- 
ety and living,” said Dr. Harold Rugg.’ 

Surely, if art is all of this it is worthy 
of our serious consideration, and fortu- 
nately today it is receiving far more at- 
tention in the program of American edu- 
cation than it has at any time. This is as 
it should be, for never in the history of 
our country have such vast numbers of 
people found it possible to buy goods, own 
homes, and aid in community planning. 
Their aesthetic judgment, discriminating 
or vulgar, will stand as a record of our 
times. 


No longer do we look on art merely as 


~ *Cambridee, Mass. 
‘New York Times, June 28, 1949. 





Margaret Brine* 





The Art Class Usually is the Happiest Hour of the Day. 


a development of professional skill, or do 
we consider drawing as the only form of 
art, for it is now generally accepted that 
the art experience in its broadest terms 
leads to the development of a_ well- 
rounded personality and thereby assists 
the child to make an easier adjustment to 
his environment. 


Five Fundamental Questions 


Yes, art is an educative process and it 
is “the product of a spontaneous instinct 
like love and it ought to be cultivated 
like friendship,” says Jacques Maritain.? 
To cultivate this instinct entails serious 
responsibilities for the educator. He must 
consider: 

1. How is the art program to function? 

2. Will it be conducted in the home 
room or an art room? 

3. Who will conduct the art class, the 
home room teacher or an art teacher? 

4. Is the program applied to the needs 
of the child? 

5. Is the budget sufficiently elastic to 
allow for variations? 

These questions must be faced and 
solved in the light of the child before there 
can be a successful art program. Let us 
consider them briefly. 

As art has always been an essential 
part of living it should not be left as an 
isolated subject, rather it should be in- 
tegrated into natural child experiences. As 


2Maritain, Jacques, Art and Scholasticism, Sheed & 
Ward, 1946 
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such it can be a means of enriching and 
vitalizing all school subjects, and in this 
role it has become a tool for teachers who 
wish to add colorful experiences to a sub- 
ject. But there is grave danger that art 
in this representative form can be over- 
done; it must be handled wisely and in 
an inspiring way. 

There is the purely creative art expres- 
sion which is the most rewarding for the 
child, and for this phase of art an art 
room is a “must.” There should be a place 
set apart in the school building where the 
child can carry on in an atmosphere con- 
genial to creative expression, a room which 
satisfies all the dictates of good taste and 
at the same time provides ample facilities 
for work. There should be a variety of 
equipment in such materials as paint, clay, 
crayons, wood, and paper which would in- 
vite exploration and stimulate the imagi- 
nation. 


Contribution of the Teacher 


Should the home room teacher be re- 
sponsible for the art expression of her 
class? This can only be answered after 
knowing the home room teacher. There 
are multitudes of gifted teachers who them- 
selves have tasted the joy of creative ex- 
pression, and they look forward to the 
period in the week’s program when to- 
gether teacher and child share freedom of 
expression. 

The contribution of a true art teacher 
is of inestimable value. A creative art 
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teacher who through her training and ex- 
perience has “walked with beauty” be- 
comes a font of knowledge and inspiration 
for the school. She holds the key which 
readily unlocks the door to the inner life 
of the child, and she knows the secret of 
inspiring her group with a desire to ex- 
press those inner thoughts and feelings. 
She looks for eagerness to work, joy in 
results, individuality of expression, and 
growth in personality. She will be watch- 
ful that the child grows in mastery of 
skills and technique, for this is a true 
indication that there is growth in creative 
power. 

Too long has the art program been 
luoked upon as a pleasant pastime when 
pretty decorative things are made. It is 
time that we face it seriously and place 
value on the educative process that takes 
place in the happy union of mind, soul, 
and body in an atmosphere where condi- 
tions are favorable for growth and where 
there is a sympathetic understanding and 
wise guidance. 


Reaching Into the Home 


The influence of a good art teacher 
reaches far beyond the school and into the 
home. One teacher tells of a mother who 
came in search of the teacher who “planted 
the seed of interest for Jane in design” 
for she said, “everyone in the home has 
gone design mad and at night after dinner 
we compete to see who makes the best 
design.’ In the home of Susan it was evi- 
dent that a sympathetic interest had been 
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shown in her work for 
one day when she was 
swishing about in paint 
she turned a beaming 
face to her teacher and 
said, “Isn’t this fancy, 
my father will be just 
crazy about it.” 

It is well to have 
this interest reach into 
the home, for during 
the non-school hours 
too many children are 
surrounded not only 
with mediocrity but 
with ugliness. The av- 
erage child today drifts 
from movies to comics, 
from comics to televi- 
sion. Comic books are 
the greatest of these 
evils for as Angelo 
Patri says “‘they leave 
a trail of ugliness, ugli- 
ness of line and color, ugliness of thought 
and feeling, ugliness of material.” 

It is possible that the personality cf an 
inspiring teacher will have an influence 
for forming the taste of the child so that 
he can even “see beauty in ordinary 
things.” After all, if the child is never 
shown the good, how can he like the good? 
If the parent neglects this task, the teacher 
has the privilege of leading the child “down 
the road to beauty.” 

How many adults have been heard to 
say “I don’t know a thing about art, I 





Young and old love to finger paint. The teachers shown above are making finger 
paintings at the Binney & Smith Research Bureau, New York City, where annually 


hundreds of teachers receive 


instruction 


in the techniques of the art crafts. 
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Making things to “Take Home” and Use. 


can’t even draw a straight line.” Little do 
those adults realize that the reason for 
their shortcoming is that they did not 
have the opportunity at an early age to 
use art as an outlet for their ideas. As has 
been stated all children are gifted with 
creative ability, but it must be brought 
out and brought out at an early age before 
the child becomes the victim of inhibitions. 
Otherwise, creative expression will be dif- 
ficult for him and he will shun any activity 
that calls for this creative expression. 


All Children Need Art 


The private school has long recognized 
this art need and has adjusted its program 
so that art becomes part of the life of the 
child. The public school child must not 
be neglected; he is entitled to all the ad- 
vantages education has to offer, even 
though it means more careful planning and 
perhaps added expense. The training of 
the child must not be confined to only the 
training of the intellect, it must include 
training in creative expression. The public 
school teacher must not serve only as a 
“filling station hand,” she must also be 
one who inspires and leads the child to the 
fullest development of his creative powers. 
Once it is recognized that art is a “means 
of enriching human experience and amel- 
iorating the common lot and once the 
vital connection between art and life is 
sensed, the wise schoolman will again as 
in the great ages past, look upon art as a 
cornerstone of the educational structure.’ 


*Cox, George J., ‘“‘Fine Arts,” Sallie Tannihill, 1932, 
p. XV 


e - - — 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES WILL 
MEET IN SAN DIEGO 
The twentieth annual meeting of the California 
School Trustees Association will be held October 
1-4, in San Diego. Convention headquarters will 
be in the Grant Hotel and the general sessions 
in Balboa Park 
The convention will again feature the “Work- 
shop for School Board Members.” 
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A Word of Appreciation — 
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I Like My Work With 
School People Gregory Cooper* 


The practice of architecture is probably 
as complicated a way of earning a living 
as any profession except farming. The 
profession requires high ideals of public 
service, artistic ability, sound planning 
sense, knowledge of materials, of stresses, 
of plumbing, electric services, heating and 
ventilating systems. It requires a sound 
knowledge of the finance of the buildings 
to be built, and also of the architect’s own 
pay roll, rent, travel, etc. Architecture, 
like all service occupations, requires sales 
ability. It is necessary to meet and do busi- 
ness with hundreds of people from building 
artisans and construction executives, to 
public officials who have to approve plans 
and methods, to clients and to prospective 
clients, and (in my case at least) to school 
officials. All these individuals must be 
“sold” on the architect’s ability; confi- 
dence is the foundation of co-operation. 
There probably never will be a perfect 
architect, but at least I like people and 
I like to do business with them. 

I like my work because it brings me 
into contact with many people, all types 
of people, farmers struggling to pay the 
interest on their mortgages, industrial man- 
agers with large salaries, capitalists, young 
people, old people. It brings me into con- 
tact with many educators, and I find that 
they have high ideals, sound political judg- 
ment, and the ability to stretch the tax 
dollar. 

It is true that most of the educators that 
I do business with are executives, superin- 
tendents of schools, rather than classroom 
teachers. Regardless of their particular du- 
ties I find that they want their school 
systems to be outstanding in producing 
graduates who are admired for good char- 
acter and solid achievement. I find that 
their dreams and everyday effort are 
chiefly influenced by continually trying to 
attract good teachers and to inspire them 
to greater effort; and through the teach- 
ers, to make the pupils work harder and 
improve beyond last achievements. 


Patient and Tireless 


The superintendents know their school 
boards and the taxpayers of their com- 
munities. Their advice is sound as to 
whether a proposed building will receive 
quicker affirmative vote if it includes a 
grand gymnasium or whether the inclu- 
sion of even a simple playroom will kill 
the project. They are patient and tireless 
in their strivings to organize public opin- 
ion in support of the school system and 


*Architect, Wayland, Mass 


in making architects and other special 
helpers give the last ounce of their own 
ability for the sake of the school system. 


These superintendents spend every penny 
to the town’s best advantage. If some 
service or material can be obtained with- 
out cost, they have a peculiar ability to 
discover and take advantage of their op- 
portunity. In recent years most of them 
have given hours of work to obtain war 
surplus supplies and equipment. The larg- 
est outlay, which is in salaries, is guarded 
by the study, comparison, and organization 
of records of achievement. This is espe- 
cially difficult because the records are of 
pupil achievement and only indirectly do 
they disclose the teachers’ ability. 

I like the classroom teachers I meet. 
With no expectation of personal benefit, 
they are ready to advise and criticize the 
teaching spaces, materials, and equipment 
which we are planning for a new school. 
I find teachers overburdened with lazy 
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pupils and other troubles, yet they are 
always enthusiastic about the good work 
being done and they are sympathetic re- 
garding my troubles. 


A Word for Professors 

I like college professors. Instead of find- 
ing them impractical I often seek their 
advice on different phases of my archi- 
tectural work, and their suggestions are 
not only blessed with practicality but they 
aim at achieving some higher ideal than 
had occurred to me. Their conversations 
are the best sermons I hear; they are 
uplifting; they are practical. 

The school board members that I do 
business with run the full range of per- 
sonal wealth, types of business, hobbies, 
and age. They are all working tirelessly 
for the good of their communities, and 
they are only rewarded with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are doing their 
best to further projects in which they be- 
lieve. I do not find them any more prac- 
tical than the school authorities, and some- 
times they seem to me to lose the realiza- 
tion of relative values when they become 
enthusiastic about some detail. 

I like my work because it brings me 
into contact with many people; and I find 
the educators as practical, as co-operative 
and as likable as any of my business and 
private clients. 
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QUALITIES OF A GOOD TEACHER 
Lafe Nelson* 


Several years ago a classroom teacher with whom I had differed asked me this 
question: “What qualities do you like in a teacher?” Here is the answer I gave him: 
One who can smile even in the face of difficulty 


One who comes before school opens and sticks around a little while after it 


closes 


One who knows what he is going to do when he enters the classroom 
One who is sincerely concerned with every child assigned to him 
One who is concerned when others have misfortune 

One who is adequately trained professionally and academically 


One who can revel in another’s success 


One who can analyze constructively his own weaknesses and faults 
One who knows the laws of physical, mental, and moral health and lives them 


methodically 


One who deliberately attempts to constantly broaden his interests 


One who loves to teach 
One who by nature is friendly 


One who is willing to give more than the prescribed minimum 
One who is religious and is concerned with the fundamentals of Christian life 


One who is tolerant of others 


One who has definite ideas and ideals or vision for himself and his students 


One who sees the good in others 


One who commends the good he sees in others 


One who is clean in body and mind 
A regular person 
A wholesome person 


One who is definite in speech and action 


One who has developed method 
One who plans ahead 


One who can take suggestions and act on them for his self-improvement 
In short, a good teacher is simply a good Christian, a good American, a good 


neighbor. 


*Superintendent of Schoc 


Safford, Ariz 
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Statutory Provisions in 48 States for — 


The Certification of Teachers 


Fred Becker* and L. B. Ezell** 


Hundreds of institutions of higher learn- 
ing, every teacher, and ultimately every 
child enrolled in the public schools of this 
nation, are directly and indirectly affected 
by the statutory provisions of the respec- 
tive states concerning the certification of 
teachers. The curricula of those institu- 
tions engaged in preparing teachers of 
necessity meet the requirements and stand- 
ards set forth in the statutes. The pro- 
fessional status of the teachers is largely 
determined thereby. Since the statutory 
provisions of the several states concerning 
teacher certification are designed, prima- 
rily, to insure adequate instruction in the 
public schools, the educational welfare of 
each child is largely dependent upon the 
nature of such statutes. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century 
there has been an increasing assumption 
of control by the state over the certifica- 
tion of teachers. To meet this assumption 
of power, most state legislatures have 
passed numerous laws to control the wide 
range of administrative activities involved 
in teacher certification. Although a few 
states have confined their legislative ac- 
tivities to a broad grant of authority to 
administrative agencies, a great majority 
of the states have enacted laws on every 
conceivable aspect of teacher certification. 

The present study of the statutory pro- 
visions in the 48 states concerning certifi- 
cation of teachers was strictly limited to 
the implications of the title. Only the 
statutory provisions of the several states 
which are concerned with or related to 
certification of teachers were included. No 
consideration was given to state or local 
certification rules and regulations. Infor- 
mation relative to the statutes was com- 
piled from the most recent available school 
codes as published by each state. 


I. Issuance of Certificates 


The extent of statutory control over the 
issuance of teachers’ certificates varies 
among the states. Six of them — Arizona, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, and Virginia — grant complete 
authority to one or more state agencies to 
formulate rules and regulations relative to 
the issuance of teachers’ certificates. De- 
tailed legislation on all aspects of certifi- 
cation is noticeably absent in the school 
codes of this group of states, since such 
matters are left wholly to the determina- 


*Principal of High School, Killeer Tex 
**Assistant Professor of Educationa Administration 
University of Texas, Austin 1 


tion of a designated agency. The Arizona 
statute is typical of this method of control: 


It shall be the duty of the state board of 
education to supervise and control the certifi- 
cation of teachers and prescribe rules and 
regulations therefor. 


The other 42 states tend to be more 
conservative in their grants of administra- 
tive authority to designated agencies. Even 
though all these states allow specified 
agencies to formulate such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary for the issu- 
ance of certificates, most such agencies are 
distinctly limited by conditions set forth 
in the statutes. As a whole the statutory 
control over the issuance of certificates in 
this large group of states is thorough and 
extensive. 

An investigation of the statutory provi- 
sions of the 48 states indicates two general 
systems of administrative control over the 
issuance of teachers’ certificates: a highly 
centralized system of control in which a 
state agency issues or exercises complete 
control over the issuance of certificates, 
and a less centralized system of control in 





TABLE I. ISSUING AGENCIES 
EMPOWERED BY STATUTE 


Issuing Agencies States 


Arkansas, California, Connect- 
icut, Georgia, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Maryland, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Utah, and Vermont 
Mississippi, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Texas, and 
Washington 

State Department Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 

of Education vania 


State Board of 
Education 


State Board of 
Examiners 


County Boardsof California and South Carolina 


Education 
County Boards of 
Examiners 


Ohio, Oklahoma, Georgia, and 
Montana 


State Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
Superintendent Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 

Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, 

New Hampshire, New York, 

North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 

South Dakota, Texas, Tennes- 


see, Washington, West Virginia, 


Wisconsin, and Wyoming 
Idaho, Illinois, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania, and South Dakota 


County 
Superintendent 

City and District New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Superintendents Washington 

City and District Kansas, 


California, Illinois, 


Boards Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, and Texas 

School Laws of Arizona, 1941, Se 7, p. 47 
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which a state agency governs the issuance 
of certificates, but county and local au- 
thorities issue some certificates under state 
control or regulations. 

The trend toward centralization of the 
certificating authority identified at the 
turn of this century by many observers 
has reached a culminating point today in 
better than half the states. In this large 
group of states, the authority to issue or 
to exercise complete control over the issu- 
ance of certificates is vested in a central 
state agency. Thirteen other states, having 
a slightly less centralized system of con- 
trol, allow county and city agencies to 
grant certificates, but in most instances 
such certificates as are granted must be 
in strict accord with the rules and regu- 
lations of the central certificating agency. 
On the basis of comparison with other 
states, California appears to have a sys- 
tem of administrative control similar to 
that of no other state. It is a conjoined 
state and county system in which both 
state and county exercise authority over 
all important aspects of certification. Mas- 
sachusetts, too, has established an admin- 
istrative system of control unlike that of 
any other state. Briefly, in Massachusetts 
full powers of certification are granted to 
local town committees. 

A majority of the school codes of the 
48 states have provisions recognizing two 
bases for issuing certificates, namely, evi- 
dence of educational preparation as shown 
in statements of college credits, and ex- 
amination. With the exception of Arizona, 
Georgia, and Michigan, the school laws of 
all the states specifically provide for the 
recognition of higher institutional prepa- 
ration as a basis for issuing certificates. 
Twenty-one states have provisions in their 
school laws as to the amounts of higher 
institutional preparation necessary for the 
granting of particular certificates. Other 
states, which fail to specify the completion 
of a certain amount of educational prepa- 
ration in their statutes, merely imply that 
institutional credits are necessary and leave 
the determination of the kind and amount 
to a designated state agency. 

Even though students of education since 
the beginning of this century have advo- 
cated a gradual elimination of certification 
of teachers by examination and the pro- 
gressive substitution of a system of cer- 
tification on the basis of academic credits 
earned in institutions of higher learning, 
over three fourths of the states still le- 
gally recognize the examination as a means 
for issuing certificates. However, it is be- 
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TABLE Il. POLICY DETERMINING 
AGENCIES EMPOWERED BY STATUTE 








Policy Determining 


Agency States 


State Board of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Education California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming 
Colorado, Illinois, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, and South Dakota 





State Board of 
Examiners 


State Department Massachusetts 
of Education 
County Boards California 


of Education 


County Boards 
of Examiners 


Ohio and Oklahoma 


City and District California, Illinois, Kansas, 
Boards Massachusetts, Mississippl, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Texas 
State Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Ne- 
Superintendent braska, New York, North 
Dakota, and Wisconsin 
County Pennsylvania and Texas 
Superintendents 
City and District Pennsylvania 
Superintendents 





lieved by many that the future of the 
examination lies only in its capacity as 
an occasional substitute for systematically 
earned scholarship requirements. Certifica- 
tion by institutional credentials seems to be 
more in accord with modern ideals. 
Certification should be utilized as a means 
for improving classroom instruction; it should 
provide for professional improvement of teach- 
ers; and it should stand primarily on a foun- 
dation of professional education.” 
Increasing disuse of the examination for 
certification purposes in all probability will 
lead to the eventual elimination of such 
provisions from the school codes of the 
various states. 

Although the rate of teacher mobility in 
the United States is surprisingly large, 17 
states have no statutory provisions for the 
recognition of either out-of-state certifi- 
cates or institutional credentials. However, 
studies conducted by the United States 
Office of Education® indicate that, in those 
states not specifically granting such au- 
thority by statute, the right to recognize 
out-of-state institutional credentials is ac- 
corded to administrative agencies as a re- 
sult of implied powers. Twenty-one states 
have statutes which provide for the recog- 
nition of both out-of-state certificates and 
out-of-state institutional credentials, if and 
when such certificates and credentials meet 
acceptable standards specified either by 


2E. C. Brodie, A Study of Teacher Certification in 


Texas, Doctor’s Dissertation, New York University, 1935 
p. 74. 


3B. W. Frazier, Summary of Teacher Certification Re- 
quirements, U. S. Office of Education, Circular Number 
233, 1948 
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statute or by administrative decision. Ten 
states recognize only institutional creden- 


. tials as bases for certificating out-of-state 


teachers. 


II. Requirements for, Validity of, and 
Types or Kinds of Certificates 


The several states fall into three groups 
in regard to the enumeration of types and 
kinds of teachers’ certificates to be issued, 
and the requirements for and validity of 
particular certificates: (1) In a great many 
states no mention is made of the types or 
kinds of teachers’ certificates to be issued 
nor the requirements for or validity of 
any particular certificate. (2) In fewer 
states some types or kinds of teachers’ 
certificates are provided for by statute, 
but no mention is made of requirements 
for or validity of any particular certificate. 
(3) By far the largest number of states 
specify at least in part by statute the types 
or kinds of teachers’ certificates to be is- 
sued and in most instances the require- 
ments for and validity of each particular 
certificate. 

In general the certification patterns pro- 
vided in the statutes include the following 
kinds of certificates: (1) elementary, 
(2) high school or secondary, and (3) spe- 
cial, with subclassifications peculiar to each 
state. An overwhelming majority of the 
certificates provided for by statute are 
valid throughout the state, but, in most in- 
stances, are strictly limited to a particular 
level or field of work. Some states do pro- 
vide that certain certificates issued for a 
specific level or field of schoolwork can 
also be used in other levels or fields not 
designated on the certificate. This is espe- 
cially true of high school certificates. The 
duration of validity ranges from six months 
to life. Twenty-four states make no men- 
tion in their statutes of scholastic require- 
ments for any particular certificate; of that 
group, 20 states failed to specify general 
minimum standards of scholarship for all 
teachers’ certificates. Such a provision as 
that of the Utah school code seemed to be 
the basis of dispensing with the whole 
matter: 


The state board of education shall determine 
the scholarship and training required of appli- 
cants for diplomas, and the scholarship, train- 
ing, and experience required of applicants for 
certificates.* 

The remaining 24 states, in nearly all in- 
stances, have provisions for scholastic and, 
in fewer instances, experience requirements 
for particular certificates mentioned in 
their statutes. 

A great majority of the 48 states have 
statutory provisions which specify some 
type of requirement of a nonscholastic 
nature for teacher certification. Twenty- 
two states have provisions requiring a 
minimum age for certification; 17 states, 
proof of health; seven states, adequate 
knowledge of the effects of alcohol and 


‘School Laws of the State of Utah, 1947, Sec. 13, p. 13 
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TABLE III. STATES HAVING 
STATUTORY PROVISIONS, OR NO PRO. 
VISIONS, FOR THE TYPES OR KINDS 
OF TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES TO BE 
ISSUED OR THE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
OR VALIDITY OF A_ PARTICULAR 
CERTIFICATE 


Provisions 


States 


No provisions for Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
the types or kinds Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, 
of certificates to Michigan, New Hampshire, 
be issued or the New Mexico, New Jersey, 
requirements for New York, Oklahoma, Rhode 
or validity of a Island, South Carolina, and 
particular certifi- Virginia 

cate 

Provisions in part 
for the types and 
kinds of certifi- 
cates to be issued 
Provisions for the 


Alabama, Connecticut, Loui- 
siana, Kansas, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, Wyo- 
ming and Wisconsin 
California, Colorado, Florida, 
types or kinds of Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
certificates to be Kentucky, Maryland, Minne- 
issued and the sota, Missouri, Mississippi, 
requirements for Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
and validity of North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
particular certifi- Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
cates Texas, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, and Washington 


narcotics on the human being; 14 states, 
citizenship or a declaration of intention to 
assume citizenship; seven states, an oath 
of allegiance; and 22 states, proof of moral 
fitness or of good moral character. 


III. Revocation of Certificates 


All the states with the exception of four 
have statutory provisions relative to the 
revocation of teachers’ certificates. Some 
states merely empower a designated agency 
to revoke teachers’ certificates, making no 
mention of causes or processes for which 
and by which teachers’ certificates can be 
revoked. Other states in their school laws 
provide for a revoking authority and the 
revoking processes, but fail to mention any 
causes either general or specific. Still other 
states, in their school codes, specify a re- 
voking authority and the causes for which 
certificates may be revoked, but fail to 
mention any procedures or processes to be 
observed in the revocation. Sixteen states 
designate the state board of education or 
the state board of examiners as the revok- 
ing authority; 15 states, the chief state 
school officer; and the remaining states, 
various other officers, such as the county 
superintendent. Some states mention both 
specific and general causes for revocation. 
The causes most frequently enumerated are 
as follows: immorality, negligence, incom- 
petency, violation of contract, intemper- 
ance, violation of law, cruelty, unprofes- 
sional conduct, and evidence of unfitness 
to teach. 


IV. Fees for Certificates 


Statutory provisions relative to certifi- 
cation fees are made in the school codes of 
31 states. Fees range from 50 cents to 
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$10. Seventeen states have statutory pro- 
visions regulating the disposition of money 
received as certification fees. 


V. Summary of Findings 


The following list of findings resulted 
from the analysis of the statutes considered 
in this study. 

1. With the exception of six states, 
statutory control over teacher certification 
is thorough and extensive. 

2. Nearly every state in its school laws 
empowers one or more administrative 
agencies to issue certificates and to formu- 
late rules and regulations concerning 
teacher certification in general. 

3. In better than half the states, the 
authority to issue or to exercise complete 
control over the issuance of certificates is 
vested in a central state agency. Thirteen 
states allow county and city authorities to 
grant certificates. 
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4. Over three fourths of the states still 
legally recognize the examination as a basis 
for issuing teachers’ certificates. 

5. Eleven states recognize out-of-state 
credentials as the only basis for certificat- 
ing teachers from without the state. 
Twenty states recognize both out-of-state 
certificates and institutional credentials; 
and 17 states in their statutes make no 
mention of certificating out-of-state teach- 
ers. Certificates from certain foreign coun- 
tries are recognized by five states — Michi- 
gan, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas. 

6. Fifteen states make no mention in 
their statutes of the types or kinds of 
teachers’ certificates to be issued, nor the 
requirements for or validity of any par- 
ticular certificate. In nine states statutory 
provisions are made for the types and 
kinds of teachers’ certificates to be issued, 
but details relative to requirements for or 


An Examination of Conscience — 
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validity of any particular certificate are 
left solely to administrative decision. 
Twenty-four states have statutory provi- 
sions for the types or kinds of certificates 
to be issued and, in most instances, for the 
scholarship requirements and scope and 
length of validity for each particular cer- 
tificate. 

7. Each state seems to have its own 
basis for classifying the different certifi- 
cates to be issued, and in very few in- 
stances are the requirements for a particu- 
lar certificate the same in any two states. 

8. A great majority of the states have 
statutory provisions which specify some 
type of requirement of a nonscholastic 
nature. 

9. All states with the exception of four 
have statutory provisions concerning the 
revocation of certificates. 

10. Certification fees are specifically 
mentioned in the school laws of 31 states. 


Are You a Good Superintendent 


The writer of this article knows many 
superintendents of schools in many parts 
of the United States. He has great respect 
for them as men, for their competence, 
and for the importance of the work they 
are doing. Under no circumstances, there- 
fore, does he mean to imply that they are 
a group of incompetent professional work- 
ers who need to be told what to do. That 
is not the purpose in offering this article. 
On the contrary, the purpose is to be of 
some help to those conscientious men and 
women throughout the land who desire to 
do better the things they are already doing 
well. 

A Superintendent’s Greatest Duty. Every- 
one in the teaching profession, and per- 
haps everyone outside of the profession, 
knows that good classroom, shop, and 
laboratory teaching and learning are the 
fundamentals of every good school sys- 
tem. If these fail of realization, the whole 
purpose of the school fails. Accordingly, 
the greatest duty of a superintendent of 
schools (and the duty does not devolve 
upon him exclusively) is to help create 
and maintain conditions under which su- 
perior teaching and learning can take place. 
When a superintendent becomes so en- 
crossed in administrative details as to lose 
sight of the classroom and laboratory ex- 
periences of children he is headed in the 
wrong direction — and moving fast. A su- 
perintendent must constantly remind him- 


"Balboa University, San Diego 3, Calif 
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self that the paramount function of every 
policy and every administrative act is to 
facilitate teaching and learning. It follows 
that to do his job well he needs to under- 
stand the nature of learning as it applies 
to different age groups; to know the kinds 
of training children need; to know what 
curriculum needs to be provided; to have a 
knowledge of teaching methods; to under- 
stand the needs of the community and the 
role the schools should play in meeting 
these needs; and to have a well-developed 
educational program which he is seeking 
to carry through. By this fundamental cri- 
terion, how do you rate yourself? 


Using Personnel Democratically 


Personnel Factors Are Extremely Im- 
portant. No superintendent of schools is 
big enough, wise enough, or good enough 
to “run” a school system. The job is one 
of democratic leadership, not dictatorship. 
The problem of providing an educational 
program for.a community is a co-operative 
enterprise. This does not mean, of course, 
that a superintendent can or should be a 
spineless man, nor that he can or should 
“pass the buck,” nor that he can or should 
shun important decisions. But it does mean 
that he should recognize the worth of 
every employee and the work he does. It 
is the superintendent’s duty, therefore, to 
know and to carry into effect the best 
techniques of personnel management re- 
lating to such problems as the selection 


of teachers, their terms of employment, 
working conditions, classification, assign- 
ment, salary scheduling, promotion, re- 
tirement, and in-service training. These 
matters are of great practical concern to 
employees and, when they are well done, 
the foundation of effective co-operation is 
well laid. As a superintendent of schools, 
what have you done to improve personnel 
management in your school? What re- 
mains to be done? When are you going to 
do it? 

The Desire and Capacity to Co-operate 
Is Fundamental. There must be a genu- 
ine unity of spirit, purpose, and effort on 
the part of board members, administrators, 
teachers, noncertificated personnel, and the 
people of the community. This condition 
does not exist automatically. It requires 
insight, planning, effort, and the willing- 
ness to give credit where credit is due. 
Perhaps in no other way can a superin- 
tendent demonstrate his true worth so well 
as by his willingness to work shoulder to 
shoulder with his co-workers, his board of 
education, and the people of his com- 
munity in a common cause. What con- 
crete steps have you taken to achieve this 
goal? What steps should you take of your 
own initiative? 


Good Business Management 


Good Financial and Business Manage- 
ment Are Marks of Good Administration. 
In no other phase of school administration 
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does a board of education have such clear 
right to expect near perfection in _per- 
formance on the part of the superintend- 
ent of schools. The administration of public 
education has reached the point where 
inefficient financial and business manage- 
ment can no longer be excused. The prin- 
ciples are well known. The techniques have 
been developed. A competent superintend- 
ent knows these techniques. If you are a 
qualified superintendent you know how to 
make a real school budget, how to manage 
property, how to protect property and per- 
sonnel, how to safeguard funds, how to 
keep proper accounts, how to maintain and 
operate the school plant, how to manage 
transportation, how to plan new buildings, 
and a multitude of other matters of a 
similar nature. If you don’t know these 
things, you owe it to yourself and to your 
school to take a leave of absence while 
you learn them in any one of many good 
departments of school administration 
throughout the country. To repeat, there 
is absolutely no legitimate excuse for poor 
financial and business management in a 
school system which is large enough to 
employ a superintendent. By this stand- 
ard, are you a qualified superintendent? 

Complete Honesty Is a Basic Essential. 
All policies of the board of education and 
all administrative acts which rest on deceit 
or half truths, or which are promulgated 
and executed behind closed doors cannot 
be justified, and they deserve public con- 
demnation. Boards of education and su- 
perintendents of schools are rarely dis- 
honest in the handling of school funds, 
supplies, equipment, building contracts, 
personnel management, and similar mat- 
ters, but they often do withhold from the 
public information about school policies 
and procedures which the people have a 
right to know. It takes courage to be com- 
pletely honest in the administration of 
schools. What is the situation in your 
school? 


No Place for Politics 

Politics, Irrespective of Stripe, Result in 
Poorer Schools; and They Are Beneath 
the Dignity of Professional School Au- 
thorities. A staff selected on the basis of 
favoritism is likely to be an inferior staff, 
incapable of giving boys and girls the kind 
of leadership and instruction they deserve; 
and a politically administered system of 
purchases of supplies and equipment reeks 
with dishonesty and incompetency. Are you 
on guard against politics in your school 
system? What safeguards have you set up? 
Do you really know the facts in your 
situation? 

A Superintendent Has Obligations to the 
Community Beyond Those Relating Di- 
rectly to the Management of the Schools. 
A fine test of a superintendent’s capacity 
for leadership is his willingness to work 
with other constructive community organi- 
zations and agencies. He should give lib- 
erally of his time, but not to the point of 
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neglecting his school responsibilities — 
they must come first. He should spend a 
considerable portion of his money among 
the people who pay his salary. He should 
participate in community forums, assem- 
blies, and public meetings. He should set 
before the people of the community a high 
standard of morality and personal worth. 


The Board as Policy Maker 


The Relationship Between the Superin- 
tendent and the Board of Education Is 
Important. A board of education represents 
the people of the community in the deter- 
mination of school policies to the extent 
that policies are not made mandatory by 
the state. It is the board’s duty to make 
policies; to delegate its policies to the 
superintendent for execution; to grant him 
adequate authority to carry out its man- 
dates; and to hold him accountable for 
efficient execution. Authorities in school 
administration are in general agreement 
that a board of education ought not under- 
take to execute its own policies. 

One of the ways in which many boards 
of education do execute their own policies 
is through the use of standing committees. 
Here again authorities in administration 
agree that the practice is undesirable. The 
use of standing committees results in 
“courtesy acceptance’ of committee re- 
ports about matters which deserve the 
careful consideration of the entire board; 
and they cause board members to spend 
much time with administrative detail which 
should be delegated to the superintendent. 

As between the superintendent and the 
board of education, another difficulty pre- 
sents itself when there is a failure to cen- 
tralize administrative responsibility under 
the superintendent. Where decentralization 
of responsibility occurs, it is difficult for a 
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board of education to allocate duties, and 
there is even greater difficulty for the 
board to know of whom accountability is 
to be required. 

What is the situation in your school 
system? Does your board consult you in 
the determination of policies? Do they un- 
dertake to execute their own policies? Do 
they use standing committees? Are all 
employees of the school system your ad- 
ministrative subordinates? Does each em- 
ployee of the school system know pre- 
cisely the duties he is expected to perform 
and to whom he is responsible? 


The Professional Aspects 


A Superintendent Has Professional Obli- 
gations. You are a credit to the profession 
if you can give a reasonably strong “yes” 
answer to each of the following questions: 

1. Is there breadth, depth, and speci- 
ficity in your own training for the job you 
hold? There ought to be. How can you 
expect teachers to have such training for 
the work they do unless you set an ex- 
ample? How can you expect to do your 
own job unless you are properly trained? 

2. Have you taken any steps which 
have helped to raise professional stand- 
ards? Don’t generalize. Be specific. Name 
to yourself one, two, or three things you 
have done which have helped to make 
teaching a better profession. 

3. Is your professional conduct above 
reproach? Can you think of instances when 
your behavior was not professional? For 
instance, did you ever intimidate a subor- 
dinate through the exercise of the “power 
of your office’’? 

4. Have you encouraged competent 
young people to enter the teaching pro- 
fession? Have you reflected upon the ur- 
gency of this problem? Do you have sug- 
gestions as to how this problem can be 
solved? Have you conveyed your ideas to 
other members of the profession? 

5. Are you a member of national, state, 
and local teachers’ associations? Are you 
a member because you really believe they 
serve the cause of public education? Do 
you encourage your co-workers to become 
members? 

6. Do you attend and take part in pro- 
fessional meetings? Have you made sug- 
gestions as to how you think these meet- 
ings could be enriched and made more 
productive? Have you served on commit- 
tees of teachers’ associations? Have you 
given real thought as to what these com- 
mittees ought to accomplish? 

7. Have you supported legislation which 
did not benefit your school system directly 
—in some instances actually depriving 
your school of money? 

8. Do you actively and aggressively sup- 
port high salaries, higher qualifications, 
permanent tenure, and adequate retire- 
ment? 

9. Do you try to keep yourself in- 
formed regarding educational problems on 
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a national scale? Have you tried to find 
solutions to these problems in your own 
mind? Do you know what other members 
of the profession think about these prob- 
lems? Have you suggested to other mem- 
bers of the profession solutions which you 
think might be satisfactory? 


Some Questions to Ponder 

Some “Specifics” in School Administra- 
tion. The following questions, along with a 
host of others, may be helpful to superin- 
tendents who are anxious to evaluate their 
own work. The important thing is not 
that you answer these questions in a par- 
ticular way but rather that you give de- 
liberate thought to them and take some 
action regarding them. 

1. Do you believe that certificated and 
noncertificated personnel should partici- 
pate in the formulation of school policies? 
Do you have a procedure by which this is 
accomplished? How could improvement be 
made? 

2. Do you believe that standards of 
employment should be determined by the 
board of education and nominations made 
by the superintendent? What are the facts 
in your school system? 

3. Do you believe that discrimination in 
employment should be made on the basis 
of sex or other conditions? Why? What is 
the situation in your school? 

4. Do you regard a single salary sched- 
ule as a matter of simple justice? What 
is the salary situation (not in terms of 
adequacy) in your school? Is it bad? Have 
you really tried to get it changed? If not, 
what can you do? 

5. Do you think there is a professional 
obligation to employ a reasonable number 
of inexperienced teachers? Do you do this? 

6. Do you think it is good professional 
practice to bar men and women from en- 
trance into a school system if they have 
reached a certain age, say 45? What is 
the practice in your school? 

7. Do you believe that the right of an 
employee to appeal from decisions of his 
immediate superior should never be 
abridged? Is this a real employee right in 
your school, or a right on paper only? 

8. Do you believe that every adverse 
criticism of an employee should be made 
in writing, and that a copy of the criticism 
should be given to the employee at the 
time the criticism is made; and do you 
believe that every record involving an em- 
ployee (and him only) should be available 
for his examination on reasonable notice? 
Do you follow this practice? 

9. Do you believe that a liberal view 
should be taken by school authorities re- 
garding the use of school buildings by 
adult groups to the extent that the law of 
the state will permit? How many hours 
each day are your school buildings not in 
use? Can you do anything about it? 

10. Would you deliberately engage more 
men to teach in elementary schools if they 
were available? Have you done anything 
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along this line? If desirable, what do you 
think is the_solution to this problem? 

11. Do you think it is a good practice 
to draw teachers from different training 
institutions? What is your practice? 

12. Do you believe that instructional 
materials should take precedence over new 
buildings when a choice must be made? 
Do your teachers have the materials they 
really need to do superior teaching? 

13. Do you believe that a school sys- 
tem, large and small, should have a con- 
tinuing program of in-service training of 
all personnel? Do you have one? Have 
you compared it with similar programs in 
other school systems? 

14. Do you believe that when financial 
conditions make large classes imperative 
these classes should be in the upper grades 
rather than in lower grades? Where are 
your large classes? Is there anything you 
can do about it? 

15. Have you given any thought as to 
how a real, down-to-earth program of adult 
education can be carried on in your com- 
munity under your leadership without 
much additional money? There are great 
possibilities here. Think about it. Do 
something. 

16. Do you believe in good salaries for 
other employees besides yourself? Are you 
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able to pay good salaries? Do you pay 
good salaries? Could you pay better sala- 
ries than you do? Why don’t you? 

17. Do you believe that board meetings 
should be conducted with efficiency and 
dispatch? Are your board meetings good 
ones? Have you done anything to make 
them better? Do you know what you 
could do that has not been done? Why 
don’t you do it? 

18. Has your board ever tried the ex- 
periment of holding occasional round- 
table or forum type discussions with the 
school personnel? If such a policy were 
followed, what would be the essentials of 
successful outcome? 

The office of superintendent of schools 
is one of great importance in American 
public life. It is a growing office. It can- 
not be filled successfully by one who is 
under the misapprehension that he has the 
answers for all time to come. It must be 
filled by men who are themselves grow- 
ing — men who believe that the best an- 
swer to nearly all educational problems 
is yet to be found—-men who analyze 
their own practices, men who can accept 
criticisms to their advantage, men who 
‘can and do learn from others. It is for 
men like these that this article has been 
written. 


“IT REMEMBER JEFF” 


Julius Barbour’ 


Joe, the custodian who replaced Thomas 
Jefferson at Central Grade School, waited 
outside my office. He had arrived to discuss 
his new position with me, his superin- 
tendent. 

Miss Eager, the new ninth-grade teacher, 
had just left after handing me an English 
theme she thought I’d like to read. 

As Joe entered I glanced at the title of 
the theme, “I Remember Jeff.” So did we 
all, for Jeff was Joe’s predecessor at Cen- 
tral. 

Joe started our conversation with a 
question: “How can I get off to a good 
start with the pupils in our school?” 

“Your use of the word ‘our’ is a good 
choice,” I replied. 

“How did Mr. Jefferson build his good 
reputation with our children?” he asked. 

“Maybe this ninth-grade girl can tell 
us,” I answered, as I opened the compo- 
sition. A quick glance told me we might 
read the composition together with profit. 
Thus I began... 

“T shall never forget my first day at 
school. It wasn’t the first day the teacher 
was there, but in the June before I 
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marched from home to kindergarten. Three 
of us went to the school ground where 
Mr. Jefferson had turned on a lawn sprin- 
kler. We edged close to it, and then dashed 
through the spray. 

“Mr. Jefferson walked leisurely out of 
the basement door and, coming over to us, 
asked if we had our good dresses on. We 
were afraid to answer, and he said he 
thought we ought to leave before we ru- 
ined our ‘pretty, new dresses.’ So we left 
without being mad at him at all. But the 
next time I saw him I was really scared. 

“Mother took me in the side door of the 
school building and up a half flight of 
steps where several children and _ their 
mothers waited outside the nurse’s office. 
When the nurse walked in several of us 
started to cry. 

“Mr. Jefferson came out of a room, 
looked at us, leaned his push broom 
against the wall, and disappeared for a 
minute. Then he returned with the bright- 
est colored blocks I ever saw. He put them 
beside us, and we played until our turn 
to go in. He got extra chairs for our 
mothers, too. 

“We passed him in the hall, and I 
stopped sniffling when he looked at me and 
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said, ‘Well, I’ll see you when school starts.’ 
I met him before our teacher. He was my 
first friend in the building. 

“T know he swept and cleaned for many 
months, but my next memory of him was 
the time my Dad and Mother got up so 
early. A telephone call told them Grand- 
father was sick, and they hurried to dress, 
get breakfast, and took me to school early. 
We weren’t supposed to go in early, but 
my folks had to leave town. Mr. Jefferson 
was there, and told Dad, ‘Sure, bring her 
in. I can always use a helper.’ I felt un- 
happy because my folks looked so worried. 
I bit my lip as they walked up the step 
and out to the car. Before I could cry, 
Mr. Jefferson started a machine with little 
brushes, and be let me clean the erasers 
for all the building. I just finished when 
he took me into the hall to ring the first 
bell. My teacher came in as he pulled 
the rope. I was happy the rest of the day. 

“We had a party at Christmas, and we 
asked Mr. Jefferson. He sat on a big chair 
and ate some cake, and was very jolly. 
When he had gone for a few minutes Santa 
came to our room and asked for some of 
that good cake. We sure liked our visit 
from Santa. He was so jolly. 

“When we came back after New Year’s 
our chairs and tables had a new coat of 
bright, red paint. On the way out that 
night Mr. Jeffer.on sure smiled when I 
passed him in the hall on the way to the 
fountain, and said it was too bad that 
Santa couldn’t see them. 

“When I was in the third grade, we had 
a Christmas play. Our parents thought it 
was pretty good. I was an angel. Mr. Jef- 
ferson put up the scenery and worked 
while the curtain was closed. He started to 
whistle once, and our teacher walked toward 
him. We had all been told to be quiet. He 
looked at her and grinned, and said he'd 
torgot because he was so happy. Our 
teacher smiled, and we didn’t see the ar- 
gument we expected. Our class wrote him 
a letter to thank him for helping with our 
play. 

“Our teacher got a new ring at Christ- 
mas that year, and Mr. Jefferson told her 
he was glad, but he’d have to start with a 
new one to train to keep the floors clean. 
She looked at the ceiling and said ‘That's 
right, after next June.’ 

“In the fifth grade we had a Clean 
Building Committee. Mr. Jefferson wore 
his suit coat when he came to our room 
three times that year. We talked about 
now we could help him keep our school 
clean. I was on the first Service Girl Pa- 
trol at Central. We helped keep paper off 
the floors in rooms and toilets, and I re- 
member we had one meeting when we 
talked about wasting towels and soap. Mr. 
Jefferson didn’t say much, but we knew 
he expected us to help him, and he too 
would work hard to keep our building in 
good shape. 

“Two summers ago, I went to school to 
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enroll for seventh grade. Mr. Jefferson had 
a sanding machine running, and was chang- 
ing desk tops from dark to light. They 
looked very nice and matched the new 
paint on the walls. 

“Last March we heard Mr. Jefferson, 
‘Jeff’ as all the ones in the building called 
him, was going to quit. Our seniors down 
at the high school building gave him a 
tull page in their annual. We took up a 
collection and gave him a new purse with 
some money in it. 

“IT don’t believe he ‘retired.’ He just 
changed his kind of work. The Mr. Jef- 
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ferson I remember was always busy. We 
knew he worked for us. He couldn’t 
‘retire.’ ” 

I turned in my chair to see Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s successor looking at the bookcase. 
‘I’ve made a mistake or two already,” he 
said, “but I'll correct them. I guess he 
had lots of help in his work.” 

“Yes, he too thought of it as ‘our’ build- 
ing,” I replied. 

“And I'll be seeing you next month,” 
said Joe as he left. 

Silence is the most satisfactory substi- 
tute for wisdom. 


Audio-Visual Aids Institute Held by 
Mansfield, Ohio, Teachers 


Three hundred and eighteen teachers from 
the Mansfield City School District and sur- 
rounding areas attended a three-day Audio- 
Visual Aids Institute last March. The Institute 
was sponsored by the Mansfield Council of 
Teachers of English, and presented an exhibit 
of aids developed by district teachers. Three 
members of the Ohio State University staff 
spoke on aids to teaching. 

During the first two days of the Institute, 
audio-visual aids produced by elementary 
school teachers, were on display at the new 
West Fifth Street elementary school. On the 
first evening, the teachers met to hear an 
illustrated talk on “The Best Ways to Learn,” 
by Dr. Norman Woelfel. On the second eve- 
ning, Dr. I. Keith Tyler spoke on ‘“Radio’s 
Role in the School.” 

An exhibit of teaching aids, developed by 
secondary teachers, was opened at the Johnny 
Appleseed Junior High School on the last day 


of the Institute. Following this exhibit, teach- 
ers and guests enjoyed a dinner in the school 
cafeteria, and that evening, Dr. Edgar Dale 
spoke to the teachers and parents on “The 
Concrete and the Abstract.” 

In the exhibits of teaching aids, which drew 
264 teachers, the Mansfield teachers displayed 
their ingenuity in the number and variety 
of devices they had produced to increase the 
effectiveness of teaching. These exhibits in- 
cluded teacher-made illustrations as well as 
the usual visual and auditory aid machines. 

A spot of humor was injected into the 
meeting when Hobart C. Line, a junior high 
school teacher, turned the tables by producing 
a display of “Student Aids for Aging Teach- 
ers,” an exhibit consisting of such “confisca- 
tory devices’ as comic books, pea shooters, 
rubber snakes, noise makers, etc. — Edwin A. 
Fensch 





Teachers examining typical elementary teaching aids. 
(Photo courtesy Mansfield News-Journal) 
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A Report on a Transportation-Cost Study — 


Which System of Transportation, District-Owned 
or Contract, Is More Economical? 


During the school year 1945-46 the 
vast sum of $129,756,735' was spent for 
transporting children to and from school 
at public expense. It is a matter of great 
importance for boards of education, school 
administrators, and the people of the 
States as a whole to know which system 
of transportation, district-owned or con- 
tract, provides the more economical trans- 
portation. 

W hat is economical transportation? Par- 
ents and school authorities are not solely 
interested in attaining transportation with 
the minimum outlay of dollars and cents. 
The sums expended should be secondary 
in their consideration to safety, comfort, 
convenience and regularity; in other 
words, the quality of the transportation 
service rendered. The term “economical 
transportation” embodies a consideration 
of both the dollar and cents outlay, and 
the quality of the transportation service 
rendered. 

A Number of Transportation-Cost Stud- 
ies have compared the costs of district- 
owned and contract transportation. In 
nearly every case these studies find that 
the district-owned transportation is more 
economical than contract transportation. 
Generally, these transportation-cost studies 
suffer five major limitations, which in turn 
limit the accuracy of the cost comparisons 
made. (1) They frequently have failed to 
enumerate the items of cost included in total 
cost, and when they have enumerated costs 
they appear at times to have overlooked 
certain of these cost elements, such as. the 
depreciation of vehicles, buildings, tools 
and equipment; interest costs for financing 
bus and garage purchases; compensation 
insurance costs for bus transportation em- 
ployees; and garage tools and equipment. 
Che failure to enumerate items of total 
cost makes it impossible for the reader to 
judge the comparability of unit costs 
under the two systems. (2) The studies 
appear to have used “cost” and “expendi- 
ture” as synonymous terms. However, it is 
important to recognize a significant dif- 
ference between these terms. Cost is the 
monetary value of materials used or serv- 
ices rendered during an accounting period, 
while expenditure is the money paid out 
for materials or services during the ac- 
counting period whether such materials or 
ervices are used during that accounting 
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period or not. Thus, 100 gallons of gaso- 
line purchased during the 1945-46 fiscal 
period but used during the 1946-47 fiscal 
period, is a cost’during the 1946-47 ac- 
counting period; while a tire purchased 
but not used during the 1946-47 period 
is not a cost but an expenditure during 
1946-47. Significant comparisons between 
the two systems of transportation can be 
made only on the basis of cost. (3) Gener- 
ally, these studies have failed also to state 
the nature of the transportation service 
which the cost data represent; that is, 
whether it be transportation of pupils 
from their homes to school and back or 
this plus special trips for band, athletic 
teams, and the like, or the afore-mentioned 
plus transportation of non-school groups 
in vehicles owned or contracted for by the 
board of education. (4) It is questionable 
whether previous transportation-cost stud- 
ies have compared costs for comparable 
district-owned and contract systems of 
transportation. Generally studies have 
compared average cost data for all con- 
tract transportation with average cost data 
for all district-owned transportation with- 
out attempting to select for comparison, 
transportation systems that are as alike as 
possible in the number of pupils trans- 
ported, in the number of vehicles operated, 
in the number of miles of daily travel 
and in other factors known to affect the 
costs of transportation. If certain factors 
do not affect the cost of transportation 
from one situation to another, an attempt 
should be made to limit transportation- 
cost comparisons to transportation systems 
that are reasonably comparable in these 
factors. (5) Finally, these studies have not 
considered the quality of the service ren- 
dered in the transportation-cost compari- 
sons made. 

A Transportation-Cost Study Conducted. 
The author recently made a transporta- 
tion-cost study with the following stated 
purposes: (1) to overcome, in so far as 
possible, the limitations of previous trans- 
portation-cost studies; (2) to determine 
which system, district-owned or contract, 
is the more economical; and (3) to deter- 
mine which system of transportation, dis- 
trict-owned or contract, renders the more 
effective service. 

Study Limited to Matched District- 
Owned and Contract Systems in the Cen- 
tral Schools of New York State. During 
the school year 1946-47, a total of 34 
central schools in New York State con- 
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tracted for their entire transportation serv- 
ice. The study was limited to these 34 
contracting systems and to 34 district- 
owned systems operating during the school 
year 1946-47 that matched as closely as 
possible the contracting systems. 
Procedures jor Overcoming the Major 
Limitations of Previous Transportation- 
Cost Studies.» (1) The classification of 
accounts developed by Tisinger and Wintz* 
was used as a guide in enumerating all the 
costs of transportation. With the exception 
of administrative costs for tasks performed 
by school paid personnel, the enumerated 
costs were secured for each contract and 
district-owned system and cost comparisons 
were made. Estimates of administra- 
tive costs were secured for 18 district- 
owned systems and for 16 contract sys- 
tems; however, in the opinion of a number 
of the school administrators, these esti- 
mates were not sufficiently reliable to war- 
rant their inclusion in the cost data for 
comparative purposes. This constitutes a 
limitation that later studies should seek 
to overcome. (2) The term cost is de- 
fined as the monetary value of materials 
used or services rendered during a speci- 
fied accounting period. (3) An analysis of 
school transportation contracts in New 
York State indicates that such contracts 
are generally made for conveying pupils 
from their homes to school and back, and 
that at times no additional transportation 
is furnished at public expense. Therefore, 
the study compared transportation costs 
for service from home to school and back. 
Costs for service from home to school and 
wack, when necessary were obtained from 
costs for the total transportation by pro- 
rating costs on the basis of miles of travel. 
That is, if $1,600 was the value of gasoline 
used for total transportation service, and 
if the miles of travel for home to school 
transportation was 90 per cent of the 
miles of travel for total transportation, 
90 per cent of $1,000 or $900 was the cost 
of gasoline for home to school transporta- 
tion service. (4) Four factors known from 
previous studies to affect significantly the 
cost of transportation were selected as cri- 


*For a detailed account of procedures the author refers 
the reader to: Pope, Farnham G., The Cost and the 
Quality of School Bus Transportation in Certain District- 
Owned and Contract Systems in the Central Schools of 
New York State. Doctor’s thesis (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University, 1949), 114 pp. (typewritten). 
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counting,’ in Butterworth and Ruegsegger. Administering 
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1941), p. 161. 
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teria for matching the 34 contract systems 
with district-owned systems as nearly alike 
as possible and certain arbitrary limits in 
difference were allowed: 


Criterion Allowed Difference 
a) Numberofregistered a) No more than 50 
pupils who were pupils 
transported 
b) Number of vehicles 6) The same numberor, 
operated more than 50 seats 


c) Economic area based 
upon prevailing wage 
rates for county 
truck drivers in pub- 
lic works construc- 


c) No more than 15 
cents in hourly wages 


tion 
d) Daily routine mile- od) No more than 25 
age miles 


School districts transporting 90 per cent 
or more of their pupils with district-owned 
facilities and contracting for no more than 
three vehicles of passenger-car size were 
considered to be operating district-owned 
systems of transportation. Contract sys- 
tems were matched with district-owned 
systems falling within the arbitrary ranges 
whenever possible; the remaining contract 
systems were matched with district-owned 
systems that most nearly fell within the 
ranges of the criteria. (5) The quality of 
the transportation service rendered by a 
transportation system should be a more 
fundamental concern of the school authori- 
ties than is the dollar cost of that trans- 
portation. The Pupil Transportation Score 
Card* prepared by Virgil Ruegsegger, was 
used in a slightly modified form to meas- 
ure the quality of transportation service 
rendered by the 34 district-owned and 18 
contract systems of transportation included 
in the study. While the Ruegsegger Score 
Card has its limitations, it is at the present 
time the best device known to the author 
for measuring the quality of service ren- 
dered by a transportation system. It pro- 
vides a uniform, objective basis for quality 
comparison, using factors of comfort, se- 
curity, regularity of service, convenience, 
the conveyances used, and personal char- 
acteristics of bus operators as major con- 
siderations in defining quality of service. 

Annual-Per-Pupil-Cost the Basic Unit 
Measure. If we assume that contract and 
district-owned systems of transportation 
were perfectly matched as to the factors 
used in determining costs, a consistent re- 
lationship would exist between each of the 
contract and district-owned unit costs for 
two matched systems. For example, if the 
contract annual-per-pupil cost were to ex- 
ceed the district-owned annual-per-pupil 
cost by 5 per cent, the contract bus-mile 
cost would also exceed the district-owned 
bus-mile cost by 5 per cent. This is true 
where matching is perfect because the de- 
nominator in the formula for each unit 
cost is the same for each pair of matched 
contract and district-owned systems. Thus, 
two systems, one contract and the other 
district-owned, each transporting 200 pu- 


*Butterworth, J. E., and Ruegsegger, Virgil, Administer- 
ing Pupil Transportation (Minneapolis: Educational Pub- 
lishers, 1941), pp. 51-86. 
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pils 40,000 miles during the school year 
will have 200 as the denominator in the 
annuai-per-pupil cost formula, 40,000 as 
the denominator in the bus-mile formula, 
and 40,000 « 200, or 8,000,000 as the 
denominator in the per-pupil-mile formula. 
Therefore, where matched systems are 
compared, one unit measure is as effective 
as another for comparative purposes. Per- 
fect matching of district-owned and con- 
tract systems was not possible in the 
study; however, contract systems were 
matched with district-owned systems as 
nearly alike as possible. Since it is not 
known whether a variation of 50 pupils 
is more or less influential in its effect on 
cost than is a variation of 25 miles in daily 
travel, the selection of the basic unit cost 
was somewhat arbitrary. Annual-per-pupil 
cost was selected as the basic unit cost 
because per-pupil in average daily attend- 
ance is the unit measure most frequently 
used to express other school costs, such as, 
instructional costs, operation of building 
costs, etc. 

Raw Costs and Real Costs. Raw costs 
in school bus transportation may be de- 
fined as the monetary value of material 
used and services rendered during a speci- 
fied accounting period, without considera- 
tion being given to the quality or effec- 
tiveness of the materials and services 
purchased. Real costs in school bus trans- 
portation are defined as the monetary value 
of materials used and services rendered 
during a specified accounting period, in 
terms of the quality of the services and 
materials purchased. 

The Findings of the Study. The mean 
raw annual-per-pupil costs for district- 
owned and contract transportation systems 
included in the study, Table I, were $43.72 
and $49.28 respectively, a difference of 
$5.56, or nearly 13 per cent of the district- 





TABLE I. Annual Per-Pupil Costs for 34 
Contract Systems and the 34 Matched 
District-Owned Systems 


Low and 
Mean HighCost Q: Median Q 
District- $23.36— 
owned $43.72 $70.99 $34.44 $44.07 $49.45 
$22.95- 


Contract $49.28 $99.47 $36.89 $42.24 $57.04 
owned cost. However, the contract median 
raw annual-per-pupil cost was found to be 
$1.83, or approximately 4 per cent lower 
than the district-owned median raw an- 
nual-per-pupil cost. Can one assume that 
cost differences in measures of central 
tendency indicate that one system of 
transportation is more economical than the 
other? One may look to the statistical 
measure critical ratio for an answer to this 
question. The critical ratio® is useful in 
determining whether or not there is any 
significant difference between two groups 
of costs over and above the differences 
attributable to chance. Ordinarily, a dif- 

*The critical ratio is a statistical measure of the rela- 


tionship between a difference figure, such as between two 
means, and the standard error of that difference 
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ference of three or more times the stand- 
ard error is considered a significant dif- 
ference. The critical ratio of difference of 
1.75 between the mean raw annual-per- 
pupil costs for district-owned and contract 
systems of transportation, indicates that 
there is no significant difference in the raw 
annual-per-pupil costs for district-owned 
and contract systems of transportation. 
That is, the distribution of district-owned 
and contract costs are similar and there- 
fore, neither system may be said to be 
more or less economical than the other. 
Real unit costs for transportation serv- 
ice may be secured when the quality of 
service and raw unit costs are known. The 
Ruegsegger Pupil Transportation Score 
Card is designed to award a maximum of 
1000 points to a transportation system of 
nighest quality. As shown in Table II, the 
mean quality score for district-owned ve- 





TABLE II. Quality of Service Rendered by 
18 Contract Systems and 34 District-Owned 


Systems 
Low and 
Mean High Score Q: Median Q,; 
District- 732.7- 
owned 843.7 923.1 807.6 847.4 885.3 
721.7- 
Contract 835.7 885.9 804.3 844.0 876.4 





hicles was 834.7, and the mean quality 
score for the 18 contract systems measured 
for quality was 835.7, a difference of less 
than 1 per cent of the total possible score. 
The slight difference found in the quality 
ef district-owned and contract transporta- 
tion is possibly due in part to the high 
standards demanded by the New York 
State Public Service Commission, whose 
personnel make inspections at least every 
four months of all vehicles transporting 
school children. 

Annual-per-pupil cost divided by the 
quality of service score, gives a “real-cost”’ 
measure, the unit-of-cost-per-unit-of-qual- 
ity. Annual-per- pupil -per-unit-of-quality 
costs were projected to give the annual- 
per-pupil costs when perfect quality of 
transportation service is assumed. Annual- 
per-pupil costs which consider the quality 
of transportation service rendered are real 
annual-per-pupil costs. The mean real 
annual-per-pupil cost when perfect quality 
is assumed, Table III, was found to be 


TABLE III. Real Annual-Per-Pupil Costs, 

Assuming Perfect Quality of Transportation, 

for 18 Contract Systems and the Matched 
District-Owned Systems 


Low and 
Mean HighCost Q; Median Qs 
District- $26.23- 
owned $50.76 $71.15 $43.99 $50.24 $57.83 
$35.24— 
Contract $55.94 $101.18 $44.18 $47.37 $65.17 


$55.94 for the 18 contract systems and 
$50.76 for the matched district-owned sys- 
tems. The median real annual-per-pupil 
costs were $47.37 and $50.24 respectively. 
The critical ratio of the means*of the real 
annual-per-pupil costs when perfect qual- 
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ity is assumed does not indicate a signifi- 
cant difference in the district-owned and 
contract real annual-per-pupil costs when 
perfect quality of service is assumed. 

The mean raw annual-per-pupil cost of 
$41.68 for the 13 systems that contra¢ted 
with but one firm or individual was found 
to be approximately 30 per cent lower than 
the mean raw annual-per-pupil cost of 
$53.98 for districts that contracted with 
more than one firm or individual. It ap- 
pears that certain communities are favored 
with the presence of established transpor- 
tation concerns willing and able to handle 
school transportation service at a cost fig- 
ure substantially below expected costs un- 
der district ownership. Where one concern 
can contract for all transportation service, 
the board of education should carefully 
determine costs for each system of trans- 
portation, keeping foremost in mind the 
quality of service to be rendered before 
coming to a final decision. 

The Findings of the Study Permit the 
Following Conclusions. (1) When all items 
of cost are included, no significant differ- 
ence is found in the raw costs or in the 
real costs of district-owned and contract 
systems of transportation. That is to say, 
the contract costs and the district-owned 
costs found in this study are samples of a 
similar range of costs and these costs 
are similarly distributed over that range. 
(2) There is but a slight difference (less 
than a 1 per cent difference of the total 
possible score) between the scores for the 
quality of service rendered by district- 
owned and contract systems of transpor- 
tation in the central schools of New York 
State as measured by Ruegsegger’s Pupil 
Transportation Score Card. (3) The find- 
ings indicate that there may be appre- 
ciably lower contract costs where a school 
district contracts with one firm or indi- 
vidual, than where a district contracts with 
more than one firm or individual. 

If these data for New York for the year 
1946-47 are representative, the school ad- 
ministrator and the board of education 
cannot know which system of transporta- 
tion, district-owned or contract, will be 
cheaper for a specific school district. A 
careful study of probable contract prices 
is needed before a school district can know 
which system will be more economical. 
The administrator and the board of educa- 
tion can reasonably demand as high a 
quality of transportation service from a 
contractor as could be attained under 
district ownership. The quality of the 
transportation service purchased should be 
given fully as much consideration as the 
dollar outlay it will entail. 

It is hoped that similar transportation- 
cost studies will be made in other sections 
of the country. When such cost studies are 
made it is important to assure compara- 
bility of the transportation systems selected 
for study by controlling the factors known 
to affect the cost of transportation men- 
tioned in earlier paragraphs. 
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The auditory training class of the Tulare County, California, Schools 
works under happy conditions. 


TULARE COUNTY'S AUDITORY 


TRAINING 


PROGRAM 


Louise Brier Tantau* 


Many successful methods for rehabilitating 
the acoustically handicapped child are being 
used throughout the country. In Tulare 
County, Calif., a program of auditory training 
is providing a new and promising approach 
in meeting the needs of these children in our 
schools. 

This program, under the auspices of J. Post 
Williams, superintendent, had its inception in 
the fall of 1948 when Max E. Cochran, prin- 
cipal, started in a small way in the Orosi 
Elementary School with one child, a little boy 
who was roaming the cotton fields because he 
could not hear and did not talk. The outcome 
of the interest taken in this child resulted in 
what is now an auditory training program for 
acoustically. handicapped children. It wasn’t 
very long until people were bringing children 
in from near-by towns and even from as far 
away as the states of Washington, Oregon, 
and Kansas. Since Visalia has an auditory 
training center in the new Conyer Street 
School this year, Mrs. Mildred Howden, the 
instructor, divides her time between Orosi and 
Visalia. The children in the county who need 


*Co-ordinator Speech and Hearing Tulare Cour 


Schools 


this training are picked up every day by the 
school buses and brought to the center. As 
soon as they are capable of making the ad- 
justment, even if it is only for one hour a day, 
they are placed in a normal classroom situa- 
tion. 

The aim of this program is to rehabilitate 
the aurally handicapped child. These children, 
when discovered and diagnosed, are referred 
for an ontological examination and treatment, 
and then they follow through in the auditory 
training program. The school also provides 
a program for educating these children as 
normally and completely as other children can 
be educated. In this program we feel that a 
small amount of hearing can be trained and 
made to function with the use of a hearing 
aid. The efficiency of the modern hearing aid 
is really responsible for the brighter outlook 
for the acoustically handicapped child. With 
this device it is now possible to bring con- 
tinuous sound to the majority of these chil- 
dren. 

The significance of the word “continuous” 
is important as it is the crux of the educational 
philosophy underlying the program. The chil- 
dren spend a part of each day in training with 
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the head phones, but certain limitations are 
imposed when they are used to the exclusion 
of a personal hearing aid, for then the child 
will hear only for a restricted number of 
hours each day, and for the greater per cent 
of the time he will be back in a world of 
silence. 

The use of a hearing aid makes continuous 
sound possible for these children, and by 
hearing continuously the child absorbs lan- 
guage unconsciously, very much as a young 
child does. In order that a child with a hearing 
impairment can understand language and speak 
it at all naturally, he must hear it at all times 
to the best of his ability, which is made pos- 
sible by this mechanical device. It is today an 
accepted fact that the child who wears a 
hearing aid for the first time must be taught 
to interpret the sound he hears. For the child 
who has never heard sound, the hearing aid 
is not valuable unless he receives auditory 
training to parallel the use of the aid. 

Speech reading is a vital requirement for 
everyone with impaired hearing. By training 
his hearing and learning to read other’s lips, 
the child will have two highly developed 
skills, one supplementing the other, which pro- 
vides him with the equipment to become a 
well-adjusted member of society. The child 
who uses a hearing aid will not become 
emotionally upset in learning to use it if he 
has intelligent, supervised guidance. The ac- 
ceptance by the child of his hearing aid is 
not something that can be accomplished in a 
day. It takes time and requires much patience 
and understanding on the part of the teacher 
and the parent, 

The satisfactory adjustment of a deafened 
child, or one with borderline hearing, in the 
regular classroom situation does not come 
about by accident. The special teacher and 
the regular classroom teacher must understand 
one another’s problems well and work closely 
for the child’s normal adjustment. The special 
teacher must know and appreciate what it 
means for the classroom teacher to have in 
her large group an atypical child and be able 
to help him. By means of teachers’ meetings 
with the special teacher and the administrator 
present, the members of the group can discuss 
their respective problems and endeavor to each 
appreciate and help the other in bringing about 
the child’s psychological adjustment to his 
handicap. At all times the classroom teacher’s 
effort should be praised and recognized, which 
goes a long way in helping her to have the 
courage to carry on in her good work. In 
meeting together, the classroom teachers can 
in turn tell what they have found to be the 
best procedure for a certain result, and in the 
sum total, each one is helping the other to 
solve his problem. The classroom teacher must 
be given much encouragement and understand- 
ing to assume her share of the responsibility 
for this atypical child without feeling frustrated 
over his failure to succeed at once. In this 
program then, the psychological adjustment 
of the child is paramount. It is often the 
most difficult one for the hard-of-hearing 


child to make, and without it, special educa- 
tion falls short of what it is endeavoring to 
achieve. 
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We feel that our auditory training program 
in Tulare County is the answer to the educa- 
tion of the acoustically handicapped child, in 
lieu of a testing program. Past experience 
shows that in many a testing program merely 
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stacks of records were accumulated without 
actually doing anything concrete about the 
problem. It is easy enough to discover hard- 
of-hearing cases but what to do about them 
is another matter. 


Clover Park Has a Blood Bank 


Carlin Aden* 


Since September of 1949, the Clover Park 
High School has maintained a blood bank 
on a simple, practical basis which should in- 
terest other schools where a similar program 
is possible. 

The Clover Park blood bank was created 
in response to an emergency request from the 
Pierce County bank for donors in an emer- 
gency involving a former Clover Park stu- 
dent. This request was handled by Marion 
Oppelt, Clover Park director of guidance. The 
reply among the older students who were con- 
tacted was so favorable that Mr. Oppelt put 
the donations on a permanent basis as a func- 
tion of the guidance department. 

In the establishment of the system, a work- 
ing agreement was reached with the county 
blood bank. In exchange for the use of county 
equipment, storage facilities and technical ex- 
perience, Clover Park was to give to the 
county all surplus plasma above the four or 
five units monthly needed by the school for a 
proper reserve. 

The regulations governing the school pro- 
gram are standard: Donors must have had no 
major surgery during the previous year; there 
must be no history of jaundice or ulcers; blood 
pressure must be within the limits 100-160; 
students must be eighteen years of age and 
have parental permission. 

The age limitation has been of value in 
helping the guidance department to establish 
rapport with the older student group. Some of 
these older students, especially if they have 
never been outstanding in scholarship or athlet- 
ics, tend to lose contact with the school pro- 


*Director of Adult 
School, Tacoma, Wash 


Education, Clover Park High 


Me, 





gram. By becoming blood donors such students 
gain the satisfaction of contributing to the 
group welfare. This contribution is not based 
on intellectual or physical competition but 
nevertheless is an honorable one which es- 
tablishes the maturity of the donor. 

At the present time thirty-five boys and 
fifteen girls are available for donations which 
are limited, individually, to one every three 
months. The supply of plasma being obtained 
is enough to be of real value to the county 
as well as the school. 

While the primary function of the Clover 
Park Blood Bank is the storage of emergency 
plasma, nevertheless the secondary features are 
important from an educational standpoint, In 
addition to giving a sense of personal value to 
the comparatively small number referred to 
above, it is giving to a much larger group a 
personal sense of civic responsibility which, 
as far as society is concerned, may prove more 
useful than plasma. 





Actual donation of blood is a serious business but the students are pleasantly 
surprised that it is not painful. (Photos by J. Edward Trimble) 
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Exterior of the Lead Belt Trade School with buses used for transporting students to and from co-operating high schools. 


Co-operative Effort Provides — 


Trade and Industrial Education for 
Ten Missouri High Schools 


E. C. Ralston and H. M. Terry 


Ten Missouri high schools located in St 
Francois and Washington Counties are co- 
operating to provide trade and _ industrial 
education for their pupils. Five trades, a 
total of 20 high school units, are offered at a 
cost to each school no greater than that of 
providing for one such course in the local 
school 

The Lead Belt Vocational School, as the 
school is called, is a direct outgrowth of the 
Federal NYA program established in the late 


thirties. When NYA training was discon- 


tinued in the building located at Bonne Terre, 


Mo., the schools of the area which felt the 
need for vocational courses, looked for some 
means of utilizing its educational facilities. 
World War II brought war production train- 
ing courses to Flat River, the largest of the 
Lead Belt towns, and these courses were later 
moved to the NYA building at Bonne Terre 
because of the shops and machinery available 
there 

The present co-operative plan had its birth 
in 1943 when a group of schoolmen interested 
the officials of the St. Joseph Lead Company, 
the area’s chief industry, in sponsoring the 


school. In October of that year, C. H. Crane, 
then president of the company approved an 
expenditure of $6,000 of company funds for 
the purpose of operating the school to pro- 
vide vocational education for high school 
students. Title to the NYA equipment was 
obtained from the government in 1945, and 
in this year the Missouri State Department of 
Education made the first vocational aid pay- 
ment to the school. This aid, which includes 
federal aid, has been granted each year since 
that time 

Members of the State Department of Educa- 
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Left: corner of the automotive shop. Right: welding shop. 


tion, especially Tracy Dale, assistant com- 
missioner in charge of vocational education 
and George E. Kohrman of the Trade and 
Industrial Education Department, have spent 
much time in planning and encouraging the 
school. As a result of co-operation between the 
State Department of Education, the Lead 
Belt Vocational School, and a similar school 
located at Wellston in St. Louis County, the 
Legislature in 1945 passed legislation making 
the operation of such area schools a part of 
the state program of vocational education. 

Approximately 175 third- and fourth-year 
high school pupils are now taking trade train- 
ing in the school. The students are enrolled 
for half-day sessions and receive two high 
school units in each course. First- and second- 
year courses are offered in auto mechanics, 
welding, machine shop, electricity, and the 
building trades. The work of the school is fully 
approved by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

In addition to the training of high school 
students, trade training has been offered during 
the past school year to about 60 veterans under 
the G.I. Bill. 

During the winter of 1947-48 an industrial 
survey of the area was made by the co- 
operating high schools. The study was directed 
by George Mowrer, at that time guidance 
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Another study! made by Principal Ralston 
and based on a 40 per cent return indicated 
that 35 per cent of the former students were 
employed and using the training received. 
Forty-two per cent reported they were seek- 
ing employment in the field of their training 
although employed otherwise, 7 per cent were 
in the armed forces, and 2 per cent in college. 
Thirteen per cent reported the training of 
general educational value only, and 1 per 
cent were unemployed. 

The government of the school is vested in 
a board consisting of the superintendents of 
schools of the 10 co-operating districts. Dr. 
Ralph McCullough of Elvins is president of 
the board, and Howard Terry of Bonne Terre 
is secretary-treasurer. E. C. Ralston has been 
the administrative head of the school since 
its inception. Mr. Ralston and four of the 
five instructors hold the master’s degree; all 
are experienced in the trades they teach. Two 





Left: electrical wiring department. Right: machine shop. 


counselor for the school and now director of 
guidance in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Follow-up studies of graduates indicate 
that students are deriving considerable bene- 
fit from the training offered in the school. 
This may be due in part to the fact that St. 
Francois County is an industrial area located 
only sixty miles from St. Louis; there is a 
steady call for mechanics in the occupations 
for which the school trains. 


buses are owned and operated by the school 
for the transportation of pupils to and from 
the various co-operating high schools. The 
“Lead Belt,’ as the area is quite properly 
known, is a closely knit group of towns, which 
simplifies the transportation problem. None 


(Concluded on page 65) 





“State News Column,” Missouri Industrial Education 
{ssociation Bulletin, May, 1949, p. 4 





Left: six-room house under 


construction. Right: house constructed by building class 1948-1949. 
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Selling Education — and Bonds — 


A Plan of Presentation for a 
School Bond Issue Dwight B. Ireland* 


In a previous issue a plan was described for 
informing the school electors on a school bond 
issue based upon the idea that each member 
of the board of education should present 
some aspect of the problem at a series of public 
meetings arranged in the various schools of the 
district. This indicated the support of the en- 
tire program by every board member and 
reflected the fact that the members of the 
board of education were agreed as a corporate 
body on the program which was being pre- 
sented. There was a frank statement that the 
program had been discussed freely by members 
of the board of education and compromises 
had been made. It was further indicated that 
additional changes would be made if errors in 
the plan as proposed could be pointed out by 
school electors. The idea was stressed that all 
board members were seeking the best possible 
answers to the local school problems and the 
combined judgment of local groups and the 
board of education should be more valuable 
than the judgment of the board untested by 
public meetings. 


School Attendance and Census 
Records 


The first question as to the need for addi- 
tional school facilities was based upon the 
school census and attendance records. A graph 
was made of 2-inch wooden strips standing on 
end in a grooved piece of lumber (2 by 4 
inches) and enameled green to show the cur- 
rent memberships in each class from kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade. Wooden 
strips representing the pre-school census for 
children one to five years of age were also 
included and were enameled red to differentiate 
census from attendance records. It was also 
clearly pointed out that census included 
parochial and private school children as well 
as public school children. The general direction 
of the trend in school attendance was un- 
mistakably shown on the chart. 

The graph indicated the fact that each year 
for the next five or six years would certainly 
bring a class of increased size to every grade 
level in the school district. A graduating class 
of 177 members in the senior high school would 
be replaced by a tenth-grade class of 242 
students. The promotion of a class of 242 
students from the junior high school to the 
senior high school would be accompanied by 
the promotion of 270 sixth-grade students into 
the junior high school. A first-grade class of 
432 students was moving along toward the 
junior high school. It was pointed out that 
these increases in class size did not include 
the net gain of eight students per week in 
the district which had continued for a pe- 


*Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Mich. 


riod of one year and which was still con- 
tinuing. 

Census figures were just as startling. It was 
shown that the number of children under six 
years of age had increased from 832 in 1943-44 
to 1984 in 1948-49. (Only six years were used 
because the census has only included these 
children for the past six years.) The increase 
in children from 5 to 19 years of age has 
increased 41 per cent in ten years. Whereas, 
there are 248 children 17 years of age in the 
district, there are 499 children two years of 
age. The need for new school facilities to ac- 
commodate these increasing numbers seemed 
unmistakably clear. 


Inadequacy of Present Building 
Facilities 

The second point stressed by a member of 
the board of education was the inadequacy of 
present building facilities. In the elementary 
schools all buildings are used to one hundred 
per cent capacity in so far as room utilization 
is concerned, and the average ratio between 
pupil and teacher has increased to 33 pupils 
per teacher. This is a higher ratio than this 
community desires. It is the feeling of the 
parents that a ratio of 25 pupils per teacher 
should be striven for and certainly a maximum 
of 30 pupils per teacher should be the limit. 

The academic classes in the junior high 
school such as English, mathematics, science, 
and social studies, have increased to 30 or 
more students per teacher and many classes 
are approaching 35 to 40 pupils per teacher. 
Even though additional teachers may be em- 
ployed, the room utilization of the building 
has reached the saturation point and there 
are no additional facilities available. The 
above congestion is also aggravated by the fact 
that it has been necessary to house about 70 
first-grade and kindergarten pupils in this 
building because of inadequate facilities else- 
where for these children. 

The senior high school has not become too 
congested by increased enrollments but the 
special facilities such as gymnasium, industrial 
arts, fine arts, homemaking, and speech arts 
are totally inadequate. Since the present senior 
high school could serve as an elementary school 
and relieve a serious congestion in the central 
part of the city, it has been proposed that a 
new high school be built on a beautiful 46-acre 
tract of ground now in possession of the 
school and located in the western part of the 
district. 


Proposed Building Facilities 
It is proposed that an elementary school be 
built in the southeastern part of the district 
to serve a new residential area that has 
rapidly grown up and congested the elementary 
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school situation on the eastern side of the 
city. Children in this district are walking from 
one and one half to two miles to kindergarten 
and the early elementary grades. By providing 
a kindergarten and two rooms in each of the 
first three grade levels, approximately 200 
children can be transferred from Adams 
elementary school; and the elementary school 
needs of the eastern section of the city will 
be met. 

In Walnut Lake School and Franklin Village 
School, schools located in recently annexed 
districts, two additional classrooms are rec- 
ommended for each school. This will provide 
adequate space for current enrollments and 
provide some room for expansion in these 
districts. 

The present senior high school will be re- 
modeled into an elementary school and will 
serve the central part of the district which 
lacks elementary school facilities. 

The new senior high school will be con- 
structed on a beautiful 46-acre tract on the 
western side of the city. This site is in the 
geographical center of the school district which 
has now been expanded by the annexation of 
five additional school districts so that it is 
no longer coterminous with city boundaries. 
The ninth grade will be transferred to the 
senior high school to allow for further growth 
in the junior high school. 

It is therefore evident that this building 
program will provide relief throughout the 
entire 12 grades of the Birmingham Public 
Schools and will permit a school program with 
desirable class size throughout the system. 


Curricular Implications 


The elementary schools of the district are 
the newest schools in the district. The class- 
rooms are delightful even though it is re- 
grettable that so many are 22 by 30 feet in 
size. When the numbers housed in these class- 
rooms are reduced to a reasonable figure, a 
very effective elementary program can be 
carried on in these schools. 

The new elementary classrooms are approxi- 
mately 32 feet square, and by clerestory light- 
ing the rooms are bilaterally lighted. This will 
provide a more flexible arrangement of mov- 
able furniture within the classroom and create 
a more delightful school situation for younger 
children. 

In the junior high school the transfer of 
all elementary children from the building will 
in itself provide a release from many of the 
administrative problems arising from the 
scheduling of age groups that are so extremely 
far apart as kindergarten and seventh-grade 
children. The transfer of ninth-grade pupils 
from the building will eliminate the congestion 
caused by inadequate cafeteria facilities, gym- 
nasium facilities, art and shop facilities, and 
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permit comfortable classes to be scheduled in 
these departments. This should improve the 
educational experience provided in these areas. 
Additional space also will be provided for 
instrumental and vocal music and school as- 
semblies will be more easily planned. It will 
still be possible for the junior high school to 
maintain present special objectives. These in- 
clude high exploratory experiences, a simplifica- 
tion of the transition from elementary schools 
to senior high schools, opportunities for the 
continuation of the fundamentals of reading, 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic for those 
who have not as yet mastered these skill 
subjects reasonably well, and improved guid- 
ance services designed to discover the aptitudes 
and handicaps or deficiencies of each child on 
the basis of individual study and aid him in 
overcoming any handicaps as well as encourage 
him to work up to his capacity to establish 
a pattern of work prior to registration in high 
school. This last objective should more nearly 
guarantee a successful high school career for 
him. 

As has been said, the gains in the senior 
high school will come from the added special 
facilities. The high school has been accredited 
by the University of Michigan since 1892 and 
by the North Central Association since 1912. 
The academic program remains reasonably 
satisfactory in so far as the academic achieve- 
ment of students is concerned as they con- 
tinue their work in institutions of higher 
learning. The administration appreciates the 
need for maintaining these academic standards 
since between 60 and 70 per cent of all 
graduates attend institutions of higher learning. 
The conviction is just as strong that a sound 
program must be developed for the student 
who terminates his educational career with the 
completion of his high school work. There- 
fore, experiences offered the student in such 
areas as industrial arts, science, music, art, 
auto mechanics, retailing, secretarial practice, 
office machines and bookkeeping must be con- 
tinued and expanded; and attainments in these 
areas must be sufficiently high to guarantee 
economic competency on the part of the 
student. 

The need for experiences that will establish 
a reasonable degree of physical and mental 
health is a third objective which the high 
school must keep in mind. Adequate gym- 
nasium facilities, recreational facilities, and 
health facilities must be provided if the needs 
for the student in this area are sufficiently met. 

Last, the social needs of the student must 
be more fully met. Cliques and social clubs 
may be a natural outgrowth when a school 
does not provide the facilities and opportuni- 
ties for desirable social activities within the 
school which more adequately meet these 
needs than do those outside groups which too 
frequently get out of control and cause sec- 
ondary school administrators so much concern. 

Space will not permit complete details but 
the new high school has been designed to meet 
these needs. The functions of the school were 
defined before any thought was given to the 
arrangement of bricks and mortar around these 
functions, and the design of the new school 
incorporates the services which the administra- 
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tion and faculty have carefully worked out 
on the basis of the needs of the young people 
in the Birmingham School District. 


Cost of the Proposed Building 
Program 

The proposed building program will cost 
$3,100,000. The cost of the units proposed are 
(1) high school, $2,714,300; (2) Torry Ele- 
mentary School, $235,700; (3) two-room ad- 
dition to Walnut Lake Elementary School, 
$75,000; and (4) two-room addition to Frank- 
lin Elementary School, $75,000. This will rep- 
resent a need for 6.5 mills on the basis of the 
bonding program set up by the attorney to 
meet this total obligation. 


The Financial Plan and Financial 
Ability of the Community 

Over the past five years a great deal of 
consideration has been given to this program 
during the time when building was prohibitive 
but the needs for building evident. A large 
debt of refunded bonds approximating $900,- 
000 had proved to be a psychological block to 
any building program in Birmingham since 
depression years. It was deemed advisable to 
liquidate this debt if at all possible prior to 
the presentation of plans for a new building 
program. This has been done. Although. few 
of the bonds were callable, a reserve fund has 
been established and government bonds have 
been purchased which will liquidate this entire 
debt as it comes due without any further tax 
levy for this debt obligation. In addition, the 
interest rate of 134 per cent on the outstanding 
bonds is being offset by the 2% per cent 
received on the investment in government 
bonds, and the differential in interest received 
will further ease the debt load. The levy for 
debt in December, 1949, of 1.2 mills will be 
the final levy for refunded debt, and will re- 
lieve the district of all debt obligations. The 
approval of 6.5 mills for new construction 
and the elimination of the 2.5 mills required 
over recent years for debt service will leave a 
net increase of 4 mills to cover the proposed 
construction. 

It is unfortunate in Michigan that tax 
limitation bonds have to be sold to finance 
school construction because of the 15-mill 
limitation which is another reminder of the 
depression days. School electors may approve 
a certain rate in mills for a certain period 
of years up to 20 years. If the debt is not 
met by that rate within the specified number 
of years, the purchaser of the bonds has no 
further recourse for his protection. It is there- 
fore necessary to incorporate certain guar- 
antees within the bonding program proposed 
if the bonds are to be attractive and be sold 
for a reasonable rate of interest. Because of 
this tax limitation, the bond program for the 
3irmingham public schools has been set up to 
provide 6.5 mills of tax for a period of 20 
years. This will permit the bonds to be set 
up in such a way that they will be paid off 
in 17 years and allow three extra years for 
any deficiency that may occur should un- 
favorable economic conditions arise. Further 
safeguards were set up as follows: (1) Over 
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the first five years a reserve fund will be 
created equal to any one year’s obligations in 
principal and interest. (2) Tax collections are 
estimated at 70 per cent in spite of the fact 
that collections have been ninety-four per cent 
consistently over recent years. (3) No increase 
has been anticipated in the valuation of prop- 
erty within the district even though it has 
been increasing at the rate of 3 million dollars 
per year and one industrial project now under 
way would indicate an increase in valuation 
equal to that amount as well as the continua- 
tion of the extensive building of homes in this 
area. Over the past eight years the tax base 
of the school district has been broadened by 
the annexation of five districts without in- 
curring additional debt obligations which have 
not been met and entirely paid off. Since 
Birmingham is the next logical area for resi- 
dential growth north of Detroit, there is 
every reason to believe that the growth of 
the district will be rapid and substantial. This 
is based upon all studies of the area by utility 
companies and other agencies predicting the 
growth of the Metropolitan Detroit area. 


Conclusion 


On the basis of this presentation by the 
members of the board of education, the build- 
ing plans were recommended as shown through 
models, blueprints and slides; and the endorse- 
ment of the school electors was urged in the 
November 7 election. 

This plan has been used successfully by the 
Birmingham (Mich.) public schools as was 
indicated by a favorable vote of 80 per cent 
by the school electors, and may be of value to 
any school district facing the responsibility of 
a building program. It is presented for any 
inherent value it may have for such a district 
with the full realization that every district 
facing a similar responsibility will have to 
choose the approach within its own district 
on the basis of the willingness of the electors 
to respond to an invitation of the members 
of the board of education to attend a public 
meeting and become informed, and the general 
attitude of the district toward campaign tactics 
that border on pressures and emotional appeals 
to the school electors. 


4 
THE SCHOOL AND THE 
ARCHITECT 

One of the primary functions of the 
school architect is to strive always for the 
elimination of obstacles to good teaching. 
In all stages of planning a new educational 
plant, and in harmony with educators and 
community leaders, this thought is always 
present. 

Schools are no longer judged as archi- 
tectural “monuments.” The judgment to- 
day lies in answer to the question, “What 
good purpose do these buildings serve, 
and howwell do they serve?” The great- 
est tribute to be paid the works of the 
architect is how well he has eliminated 


the obstacles to good teaching. — Ralph 
C. Flewelling, Los Angeles. 
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General View of the Musselman High School, Berkeley County, West Virginia. — Hunter, Caldwell and Campbell, 


Architects, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


A Rare Gift to a Rural Community 


In Berkeley County, W. Va., located in 
the upper reaches of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley, stands a monument to the memory of 
a man who had a burning ambition to be of 
service to all the people who came within the 
area of his influence. The monument, a modern 
rural high school building which cost $300,000, 
was donated to the citizens of Berkeley County 
through a legacy of the late C. H. Musselman, 
former president of the C. H. Musselman 
Company, the world’s largest processor of 
apples, a fruit abundantly produced in the 
region 

Prior to his death in January, 1944, Mr. 
Musselman established and endowed the C. H 
Musselman Foundation, an organization con- 
ceived for the purpose of financing com- 
munity improvements in the general areas of 
the Musselman plants which are located in 
Biglerville and Gardners, Pa., and Inwood, 


W. Va. 
School Designed for Community Service 


The new school, named Musselman High 
School in honor of its benefactor, was de- 
signed by Messrs. Hunter, Caldwell, and 
Campbell, architects, Altoona, Pa., who were 


James L. Creasy 


instructed by the trustees of the Foundation 
to provide plans for a modern building which 
would serve not only the youth of the area 
but which would also be a center of education 
and culture for all the residents of the com- 
munity. Accordingly, working with representa- 
tives of the board of education, with citizens 
of the area, and with officials of the Founda- 
tion, the architects drew plans for a one-story 
structure comprised of three units, the first 
of which was to be financed by the Foundation 
and started immediately. The board, as a part 
of its long-time planning program, asked that 
the other two units be planned for possible 
construction should money become available 
in a future building program of sufficient size 
to include such services 

On February 10, 1950, the first unit was 
dedicated shortly after it was completed by 
the Musselman Foundation. Having dis- 
charged the obligation it had assumed in the 
development of Musselman High School. 
John A. Hauser, president of the Musselman 
Company, officially transferred ownership of 
the building to the board of education, giving 
the keys to C. Stewart Cline, president, during 
the ceremony which was attended by Mrs 


C. H. Musselman and her daughter, Mrs 
Luella Arnold, chairman of the Foundation 
Approximately 500 citizens were present and 
inspected the building which was open to the 
public during the evening 

Constructed of outside red brick walls, the 
building was designed for beauty as well as for 
an integrated educational program. It is L 
shaped and has a corridor with soundproofed 
insulation tile board ceilings running through- 
out. The main entrance, located centrally in 
the front section of the building, has high, 
white columns which add a pleasing distinction 
to the structure. 

In addition to regular subjects, classrooms, 
spaced on both sides of the corridor, provide 
for vocational home economics, business edu- 
cation, science laboratories, administrative 
offices, clinic, teachers’ room, toilets, and 
storage space. Recessed, metal lockers line 
most of the corridor walls and drinking 
fountains are spaced at proper intervals. 

In the rear section of the present wing 
space which was planned for a community 
cannery is occupied by the vocational agricul- 
ture shop and classroom. When the board 
secures funds with which to construct the 
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Front View, Musselman High School, Berkeley County, West Virginia. View taken before landscaping was begun. 


gymnasium unit, more suitable quarters will 
be provided for agriculture, thus making it 
possible to install the cannery as planned. This 
unit will also include a cafeteria which will be 
available for community use. The present 
cafeteria space will then be used in the in- 
structional program. 

In the third proposed unit, which the school 
board hopes to finance in the future, is 
planned an auditorium with suitable stage, 
music theater and practice rooms, and ad- 
ditional classrooms for future 
expansion. 


enrollment 





The present structure provides a_ visual 
education room which is now used for special 
activities including music 

The furnace room, with lowered floor level, 
provides space for three coal-fired boilers in 
keeping with the over-all expansion plan of 
the building. The first boiler, which is stoker 
fed, was installed by the Foundation and 
adequately meets present needs. Electrically 
controlled by individual room thermostats, the 
system was considered to be the most 
available. 


efficient 
Classroom lighting is 


fluorescent throughout 


continuous 
the building 
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School Board Co-operated in 
Development 


The trustees of the Musselman Founda- 
tion, before announcing plans for the dona- 
tion of the building, contacted representatives 
of the board of education for its approval and 
co-operation in bringing the project to real- 
ization. Proposing to obligate itself for the 
construction of the classroom unit of the 
building only, provision of equipment for 
the building and space for its location were 
major problems 


facing the. trustees of the 
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Aerial view of the C. H. Musselman plant which is the industrial center of Berkeley County. 
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Mr. C. H. Cline, president of the board of education, receives the key of the school 
from Mr. John A. Hauser, president of the C. H. Musselman Company. 


Foundation. In the co-operative planning 
which followed, the board of education agreed 
to provide the site and to equip the building 
as specified. A committee, representing the 
board and citizens of the community, was 
appointed and two adjoining tracts con- 
taining approximately 21 acres of the finest 
limestone land in the region were recom- 
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Floor Plan of the Musselman High School, Berkeley County, West 


mended to the board. The site is situated 
on the west side of U. S. Route 11, about one 
mile south of the Musselman plant at Inwood, 
and the board secured options on the plots, 
later buying them at a total cost of $7,833 
The board then proceeded to secure quota- 
tions on the most modern furniture and 
equipment available and arranged for its de- 





Mr. G. W. Whitehair, principal of the Musselman 


High School, at his desk. 


livery at the estimated time the 
would be completed. 

Being approximately 100 yards from the 
highway, it was necessary for the board to 
let a contract for the construction of a road 
to the building. This was done as a part of the 
landscaping plans which were provided by 
Prof. T. D. Gray of West Virginia University 


building 





Virginia. — Hunter, Caldwell and Campbell, Architects, Altoona, 


Pennsylvania. The central portion of the plant has been erected and is in use, and the auditorium and gymnasium will be constructed 


as soon as funds are available. 
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The co-operating group responsible for the planning and construction of the 
Musselman High School, Berkeley County, West Virginia. 

Left to right, standing: C. E. Martin, attorney for the Musselman Company; Letha 
Delinger, student; Paul Le Dane, patron; C. Stewart Cline, president of the board of 
education; G. W. Whitehair, principal of the Musselman High School; James L. 
Creasy, superintendent of the Berkeley County Schools. 

Seated: John A. Hauser, president of the C. H. Musselman Company; Mrs. C. H. 
Musselman; Mrs. Luella Arnold, chairman of the C. H. Musselman Foundation; 
Walter Campbell, architect; Rev. Edward Miller. 


Extension Service. An outdoor basketball 
court was constructed by the board and 
parking space provided. 


The Community Lends a Hand 


Matted with a thick layer of blue grass 
which had accumulated over a period of years, 
the tract of land defied ordinary methods of 
mowing. Organizing themselves into relays 
and using their heavy farm machinery, citizens 
of the community assisted in clearing much of 
the area for play space and other activities. 
Organizations of the community now plan to 
assist in landscaping the plot as planned by 
Prof. Gray. This will include picnic areas, an 
amphitheater, courts for games, football and 
baseball fields, and the planting of shrubbery 
and trees. A citizens committee has also been 
formed to plan with school officials for library 
and other improvements, hoping to make the 
school eligible for North Central Association 
membership in the near future. 


Legal Problem Encountered by Trustees 


The trustees, exploring the legal aspects of 
the project before work was begun, found it 
necessary to obtain rights to the building site 
before Foundation funds could legally be 
spent on it. In a clever agreement, C. E. 
Martin, attorney for the Musselman Company, 
secured from the board a lease for the 
Trustees which gave them permission to make 
improvements as desired. Under this contract, 


ground was broken for the building early in 
1948 and work on the structure was started 
immediately. Using employees of the Mussel- 
man Company during seasonal periods when 
fruit processing was at a minimum, the work 
was continued until completion at which time 
the lease was surrendered to the board and 
the plot of ground was returned to its owners 
with improvements amounting to $300,000. 


School Opened in Unfinished Building 


With the approach of the fall semester of 
1949, work on the building was far from 
completion. Plumbing, windows, built-in 
cabinets, and interior finish were still to be 
achieved. 

The building, planned to accommodate 
grades 7-12 for a wide rural area, had to be 
put into service at the beginning of the 
semester, however, because of space limitations 
elsewhere in the district. On the opening day 
of school, the faculty and students found 
little more than bare rooms with cool breezes 
blowing through the ample openings in which 
windows were to be installed. With char- 
acteristic American confidence that the job 
could be done, students were enrolled and 
half-day sessions held for a short time until 
additional furniture could be delivered and 
further improvements made on the building. 
Complicating the program, materials and 
equipment deliveries lagged behind schedule 
and weeks passed before the school could 
settle down to a steady routine. The heating 
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system, completed only a few days before the 
first wave of cold weather, was the last major 
worry of the harassed faculty. Lockers, pre- 
fabricated built-in cabinets, and special in- 
structional equipment were items to be 
appreciated and used when delivered and in- 
stalled but not of sufficient importance to 
keep the faculty and student body from 
molding their activities into a _ substantial 
school program. In appreciation of the new 
building and equipment, an enthusiastic school 
spirit was born and has since spread to all 
parts of the area served by the school. 


Reasons for Occupying Unfinished 
Building 


Normally, school would not have _ been 
opened in the new building during the first 
semester but the need for a more adequate 
plant in the southern section of Berkeley 
County had been a pressing problem for 
years. Many attempts to secure funds for such 
a building had failed and the donation of 
the plant was the answer to a long-felt need 
by the patrons who deplored the substand- 
ard program under which their children had 
attended high school. 

Prior to the establishment of the Musselman 
School, only a part of the high school stu- 
dents of the area had been enrolled in the 
Bunker Hill School, grades 1-12, which served 
the area. This antiquated building is located 
about one mile south of the new structure in 
the village after which it is named. Its small 
rooms, insufficient in number, seriously con- 
stricted the educational program. As a result, 
many of the pupils were transported out of 
the community to Martinsburg High School, 
several miles north in Martinsburg, county seat 
of Berkeley County. 

Inadequate and obsolete equipment also 
contributed to the meagerness of the Bunker 
Hill School, which is crowded between other 
structures and the highway without sufficient 
space for outdoor activities. 

Another factor contributing to the early use 
of the new building was the crowded condi- 
tion of the elementary schools in the district 
accommodating grades 1-8. Since grades 7 
and 8 were transferred to the new school, 
many housing problems were solved through 
the consolidation. 

Combined, these factors forced the decision 
to open the building for use before it was 
completed. Electricians, carpenters, plumbers, 
and other workmen methodically went about 
their tasks while teachers and students care- 
fully picked their way along the corridor which 
was continuously obstructed by materials and 
equipment used in the construction work 
According to the principal, G. W. Whitehair, 
little harm resulted from the interruptions 
and inconveniences after the students had 
adjusted themselves to the situation during the 
first few days of school. 


Other Donations by Foundation 


Having donated an addition to the high 
school building at Biglerville and an addition 
to the community hospital at Gettysburg, Pa.. 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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Street View of the Bossier Parish School Board Office, Benton, Louisiana. 


Bossier Board Occupies 
New Administration Building 


The board of education of Bossier Parish, 
La., has recently completed and occupied a 
new school administration building at Benton, 
the parish (county) seat. The structure which 
is entirely modern and architecturally designed 
to fit into the adjoining residential community, 
is planned to meet the present administrative 
and supervisory needs of the schools. It makes 
provisions for the expansion of the office and 
supervisory force whenever that will occur. 

The building was completed at a cost of 
$28,500, and the sum of $6,500 was spent for 
furnishings. The construction was completed in 
75 days of actual work. The low cost is at- 
tributed to the careful educational planning by 
Supt. R. V. Kerr and the board of education 

The building is one story high and because 
of the availability of materials was erected of 
brick veneer, with concrete footings, and a 
concrete floor covered with asphalt tile in all 
rooms except the toilets which have ceramik 
tile. 

The exterior is finished in red brick, with 
wood window frames, and an asphalt shingle 
roof laid over felt insulation. All interior walls 
are gypsum board and plaster or plywood 
panels, and the ceilings are acoustical celotex. 
The walls are tinted, and the woodwork is 
painted in light colors. 
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Superintendent R. V. Kerr of Bossier Parish at his desk. 
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A corner of the general office. 
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Floor Plan, Bossier Parish School Board Office, Benton, Louisiana. 
Neild & Somdal, Architects, Shreveport, La. 


The electrical equipment includes fluorescent 
lighting in all offices, and outlets for desk 
lamps and motor-driven office devices. 

The building is heated with fan-driven 
warm air and the equipment is of a type that 
permits of the use of the ducts for air con- 
ditioning during hot weather. 

The administrative offices include private 
offices for Supt. R. V. Kerr and Supervisor 
T. L. Rodes. Separate offices are occupied by 
the visiting teachers, the bookkeepers, the 
lunchroom supervisor, and the supervisors of 
the adult education program. The bookroom is 
so constructed that it can be readily converted 
into three offices when the demand arises. 

The board room is arranged for comfort 
and convenience and is especially pleasing 
with its plywood paneled walls and its dignified 
furniture. It has been found adequate for 
meetings of the board and conferences of the 
staff. 
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The architects who planned the building are 
Neild & Somdal, of Shreveport, La.; the con- 


tractor was H. R 
Shreveport. 


Jenkins Construction Co., 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AT ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 


In recent years the conventions of the National 
Education Association have become limited in 
attendance; they are no longer summer outings 
with great crowds listening in heated auditoriums 
to tedious addresses on current school problems 
and new educational philosophies. Now, they 
are policy-making meetings in which representa- 
tives of state and city associations determine the 
stands to be taken by these organizations and 
by their national office on problems of legisla- 
tion, teacher welfare, and major educational and 


professional policies. The 88th convention of 
the Association, at St. Louis, brought together 
3300 delegates in the representative assembly 


and a goodly number of officers and executives 
of 24 dependent organizations which have de- 
partmental status in the general body. 

The Association could not altogether forego 
speechmaking and so heard addresses from such 
leaders as Supt. Herold C. Hunt, Chicago, who 
spoke on “Art in Education”; Prof. Alonzo F. 
Myers, New York University, who discussed 
“Freedom to Teach and to Learn”; John W. 
Furbay, Kansas City, who explained “The Educa- 
tional Implications of the Air Age”; Commander 
George W. Craig, of the American Legion, who 
argued for “Patriotic Education”; Dean Edward 
K. Graham, of Washington University, St. Louis, 
who spoke of the dilemma of “National Security 
and Freedom in Higher Education.” The Presi- 
dential Address of A. D. Holt, Nashville, Tenn., 
summarized the Association work of the past 
year. 

Corma Mowrey, director of professional rela- 
tions of the West Virginia Education Association, 
Charleston, was elected president for 1950-51 
The total membership was reported as 453,979, 
the all-time high in its history. 

The Association reaffirmed its determination 
to bar from membership all Communists and to 
work against their employment as_ teachers. 
Anticipating expulsion from membership, the 
New York City Teachers’ Union, which is Com- 
munist-dominated, voluntarily gave up its mem- 
bership in the 
convention began. 

The race problem plagued the Association be- 
cause of the inability of colored delegates to 
find accommodations in any but Negro hotels 
and private homes. An amendment to the bylaws 
passed by an overwhelming majority, was de 
nounced as vague and indecisive by some Negroes 
because it simply asks “a maximum degree of 
equality” in housing and 
convention cities. 

The Association adopted an either/or resolution 
for federal aid, so worded that the organization 
commits itself against any possible use of public 
funds even for health and public safety services 
for children in nonpublic schools. 

At one-day clinics: (1) the Association re- 
peated its original recommendation for demo 
cratic participation on the part of teachers in 
school administration; (2) it recommended a 
reduction of teacher load at the secondary level; 
(3) support of the education of gifted children 
was urged; (4) it was argued that the Associa- 
tion’s program for in-service professional training 
should be increased; (5) the harmfulness to chil- 
dren of many present programs of radio, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, comic books, and other 
mass media, was pointed out; (6) it was agreed 
that teachers’ salaries should be increased and 
that the minimum should be at least $2,600 for 
beginners with four years’ training 

The maximum overcrowding of schools, due 
to the increase in child population, will take 
place in 1955, according to Everett Keith, of 
the Missouri State Education Association. A 
panel of teachers and principals agreed that the 
greatest crowding of schools is in the first two 
grades and that the peak will not occur for 
some years to come, even though the “bulge” 
will not continue for more than 12 to 15 years 
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Perspective, Elementary School, New Canaan, Connecticut. The covered loading platform and the main entrance are in the middle 
of the picture. — Sherwood, Mills & Smith, Architects, Stamford, Connecticut. O’Connor & Kilham, Consulting Architects, 


New York, New York. 


Steps in Planning an 
Elementary School Building 


The Elementary School, New Canaan, Connecticut 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In Parts I and II of 
this paper the preliminary program planning 
and the subsequent preliminary planning ot 
the schematic layout for a complete modern 
elementary school, and the subsequent plan- 
ning of the classrooms were described. 

In Part III the actual plan and the con- 
struction of the building which is the out- 
come of the educational, the over-all archi- 
tectural planning and the classroom planning 
‘vill be described. 


The new elementary school for New 
Canaan, Conn., occupies a site of approxi- 
mately 12 centrally located with a 
moderate slope and with a splendid stand of 
large, old trees. The over-all planning of the 
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CLASSROOM 


building was carried on in such a way as to 
provide classrooms and large instructional 
areas adapted particularly to the elementary 
school program for children in the kinder- 
garten and grades one to six inclusive 


The Classrooms 
The building is oriented so that all class- 
rooms have the preferred east or west ex- 
posures. The kindergarten rooms are an ex- 
ception to this and face southeast, which is 
more desirable for these rooms. Classrooms 


have been arranged to allow natural separa- 
tion of pupil age groups with kindergarten 
rooms in the east wing, primary (grades one 
to three) in the west wing, and intermediate 


CORRIDOR 


(grades four to six) to the south. Separate 
play areas are arranged to be directly ac- 
cessible from and convenient to each group 
of classrooms. 

Typical classrooms are approximately thirty 
feet square to allow generous floor area with 
maximum flexibility and minimum corridor 
length. Low ceilings are made possible by an 
unusual system of top lighting which provides 
natural light in the inner third of the room 
Where possible, the corridors receive daylight 
illumination. Individual toilets are provided 
for each classroom at the kindergarten and 
primary levels 

Two supplementary classrooms are planned 
at the northeast corner of the building. These 
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Section Through Classroom Showing the Clerestory Lighting. 
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The typical classrooms contain modifications based on the age and needs of the children 
and the teaching methods in use. 
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GENERAL SITE PLAN 
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The site is part of an old farm. It is centrally located so far as the present school population is 
concerned and is well adapted to quiet academic work as well as to outdoor 


are fitted with a folding partition for the sake 
of flexibility and may be used for special in- 
struction of small groups, conferences, or 
student testing. 

Two kindergarten rooms are so located as 
to be apart from the rest of the school, with 
separate entrances and play area. Each room 
has its individual toilet, activity alcove, and 
coatroom. 


The Large Area Units 

The Administration Unit. The administra- 
tion unit faces south and is centrally located 
near the main entrance of the building where 
it has good control of the school activities 
and is convenient to various student groups, 
is well as the public. The general office is so 
placed to have direct access to the principal’s 
office, the teachers’ workroom, and the health 
clinic. 

Community Use. The administration 
rooms, the auditorium, the playroom-cafeteria 
together with locker and kitchen facilities are 
grouped together to simplify community use 
of these elements. During evening activities, 
the balance of the building may be shut off 
with folding gates 

The Auditorium. The auditorium is pro- 
vided with a sloping floor and has fixed seats 
for 400 persons. It has a generous stage, with 
idjacent storage work space, and a small 
office for the music instructor. The classrooms 


play and evening use by adult groups. 


across the corridor from the stage may double 
as dressing rooms when needed. 

The Playroom-Cafeteria. For reasons of 
economy, the functions of outdoor playroom 
and cafeteria are combined in one space. The 
west wall is fitted with recessed folding 
tables and benches, which seat 180 during 
the lunch period. Serving counter, kitchen, 
receiving and storage of supplies are arranged 
east of the room. The playroom is planned for 
convenient access to the main play area to 
the south. It is well lighted by high, clerestory 
windows on the east and west walls. Locker 
rooms for boys and girls, a small office for 
the physical education director, and an 
athletic storage room are arranged for both 
outdoor and indoor activities. 


Special Features 

The Entrance Shelter. A sheltered plat- 
form is located at the main entrance to the 
school, where a large runaround for buses is 
provided. Simultaneous loading of four to five 
buses from the roofed area is planned. This 
space also doubles as a sheltered play area 
during bad weather. 

The Heating Plant. A boiler room and a 
small storage area are located in the basement 
at the center of the building under the admin- 
istration section. 

The Exterior Design. The exterior has the 
low, informal lines that are suggested by the 


. 


one-story scheme and the arrangement of the 
floor plan. An effort has been made to maintain 
a small, intimate scale which would be con- 
sistent with young children. The outside facing 
is brick with white trim. 


CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS 


Footings — poured concrete, reinforced un- 
der columns 

Foundation Walls — poured under exterior 
walls, interior foundation walls of block 

First Floor Framing—precast concrete 
joists with 2%-in. slab, reinforced with steel- 
tex, monolithic finish. Certain floors are slabs 
on gravel fill, reinforced, waterproofed, and 
provided with pipe trenches around perimeter 

Exterior Walls —4-in. brick, 2-in. cavity, 
8-in. block, painted or plastered and painted 

Windows — steel intermediate weight pro- 
jected 

Monitor — steel frame, fitted with glass 
blocks 

Framing — steel columns, girders, beams 

Roof — precast insulating roof slab, cov- 
ered top side with built-up roof and acoustical 
tile on underside 

Partitions — generally cinder concrete block 

Floor Finishes — rubber tile, linoleum, or 
asphalt tile 

Interior Doors — wood, with steel frames 


Concluded or page 65) 
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COST OF FLUORESCENT vs. 
INCANDESCENT LIGHTING 
Willard Allphin* 


Architects, engineers, and school building 
committees are frequently offered conflicting 
arguments on the comparative cost of fluo- 
rescent and incandescent lighting and there is 
a great need for factual information on the 
subject. With this in mind, complete electrical 
plans were prepared for a recent school proj- 
ect— one plan involving fluorescent lighting 
and the other, incandescent. The school has 
14 classrooms, a combination auditorium- 
gymnasium-cafeteria, and various offices. Both 
layouts were made to conform to the American 
Standard Practice for School Lighting, which 
requires a maintained value of 30 foot-candles 
on the desks and which also sets up maximum 
brightness values for fixtures. The incandescent 
layout therefore specified 12 indirect fixtures 
of 500 watt capacity each, in a 24 by 33 
classroom, and the fluorescent layout 21 
luminous plastic indirect fixtures in a class- 
room of the same size. The latter were ar- 
ranged in three continuous rows of seven 
each. Some rooms, which have private toilets, 
have one less fixture to allow for the jog in 
the room. 

The total electrical load for the incandescent 
system was 109,465 watts and the fluorescent 
system, 49,975 watts. One of the ways in 
which superficial comparisons are frequently 
made, to the disadvantage of fluorescent light- 
ing, is to neglect any differences in wiring cost. 
Comparisons for a classroom are made by 
merely totaling the cost of incandescent fix- 
tures and comparing the total with the cost 
of fluorescent fixtures for the same room. This 
neglects the fact that incandescent requires 
more than twice as much wattage to produce 
the same foot-candles level and that the wire 
sizes in mains, feeders, risers, etc., must be 
larger for incandescent. 

For example, in this project, the incan- 
descent system called for 109,465 watts of 
installed lighting load whereas the fluorescent 
system required only 49,975 watts. Both lay- 
outs were put out for bid on a bona-fide basis 
and bids were received from seven contractors, 
as follows: 


The Bids Received 
Incandescent 


Cost in 
Incan- Differ- % of 
Bidder descent Fluorescent ence Fluor. Cost 

A $14,780 $19,990 $5,210 74 
B 12,683 15,875 3,192 80 
Cc 12,203 1 15,794 Fr {77 
17,196 4,993 171 
D ‘11,715 20,290 8,571 58 
E 13,376 19,635 6,259 68 
F 12,166 21,873 9,707 56 
G 10,251 20,224 9,973 51 





*Engineer for Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Ipswich, 
Mass. 


Bidder C was anxious to use a different 
manufacturer’s product than the one specified, 
and the smaller figure represents this product. 
Bidder G is known by the architect to have a 
personal dislike for fluorescent lighting and 
to have “loaded” the figures against it and 
favored incandescent in his bidding. This may 
also be true in one or two of the other cases. 

From direct experience with the bidders on 
other projects, the architect felt that B and 
the lower figure under C represented the 
actual picture as far as bids are concerned, 
in which neither method is favored over the 
other by the contractor in arriving at his 
figures. Bidder B was actually given the job. 

In order to allow some leeway in this dis- 
cussion, let us assume that the difference in 
cost is $3,600, which would cover either B 
or the lower bid of C. The difference in con- 
nected load is 60 kw. in round numbers and 
500 hours is a conservative estimate of the 
number of hours per year during which school 
lighting is operated. This allows for the fix- 
tures farthest from the windows operating 
longer than those near the windows with the 
average a little under three hours per school 
day. A school year is taken to include 180 days. 
Thus the difference in energy consumption be- 
tween the incandescent and the fluorescent 
installation is 60 times 500, or 30,000 kilowatt 
hours per year. 

At a rate of 4 cents per kw. hour, the 
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operating cost of the fluorescent installation 
would therefore be $1,200 per year less than 
the incandescent installation, which would pay 
off the difference in first cost in three years. 

Other energy rates would have the follow- 
ing effects: 


Savings at Various Power Rates 
No. of Years to Amortize 
Rate per Annual Saving Additional First Cost 
K.W.H. With Fluorescent of $3,600 
$ 600 6 
900 4 
1,200 3 
1,500 2.4 
1,800 2 
2,100 1 
2,400 l 
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It should be remembered that both in- 
stallations meet the recommendations of the 
American Standard Practice for School Light- 
ing. If this were not the case, the difference 
in first cost between incandescent and fluo- 
rescent would probably be somewhat less be- 
cause an effort to lower the incandescent cost 
would involve merely reducing the number 
of fixtures. Reducing the fluorescent installa- 
tion, on the other hand, would probably mean 
fewer fixtures and simpler fixture construction. 
Most schools use louvered direct fluorescent 
fixtures which are less expensive than glass or 
plastic indirect fixtures. 

For a general rule of thumb, it can be 
concluded that on a comparable foot-candle 
basis and allowing for differences in wiring 
costs, hanging costs, etc., a fluorescent installa- 
tion will cost from 25 to 30 per cent more 
than an incandescent installation. 

Each interested reader can supply his own 
figure for an electrical rate, but it is evident 
in any case that the extra first cost of fluo- 
rescent will be offset in a short time by the 
savings in power consumption. 


THE SECRETARY LOOKS 


AT THE RECORD 
T. F. Miller’ 


My secretary and I were cleaning out some 
old school records and placing into permanent 
transfer cases old accounts payable and other 
permanent school records. Among the minutes 
of the Escondido board of education were 
found the minute books of the various one- 
room school districts that have come into the 
Escondido Union. These were eloquent as 
expressions of human nature in the school 
board practice in the good old days. 

From the Twin Oaks School the most 
revealing thing was the minutes of the board 
meetings, written by a clerk who was par- 
ticularly reticent with his words. No set of 
minutes covered more than two lines. One 
entry read, “There being no business no 
meeting was held.” This sentence was dittoed 
for the next eight meetings. 

One meeting was described, “The clerk, 
Mrs. Worthington” (or perhaps that wasn’t 


‘Business Manager, Escondido Union School District, 
Escondido, Calif. 


her name) “has gone to New York.” At the 
next regular meeting someone wrote, “The 
clerk, Mrs. Worthington, still in New York.” 
Then, just to show her gratitude to the other 
board members for suspending all school 
business for two months during her absence, 
at the very next meeting the clerk, Mrs. 
Worthington, up and resigned. 

One year during the war they couldn’t hire 
a teacher, so they closed up shop. The board 
meetings went right on, though, with the 
same generous descriptions. The final meeting 
was best. You could visualize, as you read, 
the tenseness of the meeting, the vibrance of 
the situation as the board gathered for the 
last time. Perhaps a tear was shed; surely a 
eulogy must have been given as this tiny, 
defenseless school was about to be swallowed 
up by the big, bad wolf, Escondido. At any 
rate, our literary friend, in his description of 
this scene, in his last recorded minutes, wrote 
most eloquently, “July 1, 1945 — met.” 
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The Board of Education, Modesto, California, seated at its meeting table. Left to right: Karl Roth; Ian Hardie; Dr. E. F. 
Soderstrom, chairman; Mrs. Catherine Everett; Jack Wherry. 


A Working Board 
of Education 
Robert T. Elliott* 


Meeting the problems of increased pupil 
enrollment and the accompanying problem of 
adequate housing for the pupils in a rapidly 
growing situation has occupied the attention of 
the board of education of the Modesto City 
School District, Modesto, Calif., since early 
in 1947. The District includes the Modesto 
Elementary District, Modesto High School 
District, and the Modesto Junior College 
District. 

A careful study of the problems under the 
leadership of Dr. E. F. Soderstrom, chairman 
of the board, and Dr. James H. Corson, 
superintendent, has resulted in a building pro- 
gram in the Modesto Elementary School Dis- 
trict affecting 17 buildings and totaling $7,000,- 
000 of construction. 

Of the 10 elementary school buildings for 
grades kindergarten through eight, in use at 
the time the program was initiated, six had 
to be replaced to conform to the standards of 
existing California state school construction 
laws. Four of the buildings were of recent 
construction, but needed additional units. The 
board of education and members of the admin- 
istrative staff found it necessary to plan -seven 
new school buildings to meet the increased en- 
rollment in the district. The eighteenth school 
is now being planned. 


The High School Problem 


In the Modesto High School District, the board 
of education found that the existing 20-acre site 
was inadequate for buildinig facilities needed for 
an estimated enrollment of 4200 pupils by 1955 
Plans were made for the construction of a second 
high school to house 1500 to 1800 pupils, and a 
35-acre site was purchased. Bids for this high 
school have since been opened and awarded to 
the Payne and Son Company of Orinda, Calif., 


* Administrative Assistant Modesto City Schools, 


Modesto, Calif 


for $1,011,950. The board found it necessary to 
award the contract for approximately half of the 
total construction desired to complete the high 
school as based on the estimated needs of 1955. 

The existing school is known as the Modesto 
High School. In 1943 it was found necessary to 
demolish the auditorium and 18 classrooms due 
to faulty construction of an earlier year. The 
board began a program to rebuild the school as 
early as 1945, but it was not until 1947 that the 
first unit was completed, providing an adminis- 
tration unit, a library, and related services, and 
13 classrooms. Additional construction nearing 
completion includes a seven-classroom shop unit, 
an auditorium, and seven classrooms, including a 
fine music department, a little theater, and two 
food laboratories. A total of $2,432,000 has been 
spent or contracted toward meeting the needs in 
the high school district. Another two and a half 
million dollars will be needed to complete the 
two high school plants as planned. 

In the meantime the members of the board are 
studying the problems of the Modesto Junior 
College District, anticipating construction needs 
of the near future. Dr. Henry T. Tyler is presi- 
dent of the Modesto Junior College. 


State Aid to Be Asked 


Undoubtedly, the Modesto City School District 
will make application for school building aids 
under the existing California state program known 
as Chapter 1389, the $250,000,000 state aid bond- 
ing program voted in November, 1949. It has 
been estimated that a total of five million dollars 
will be needed in the elementary and high school 
districts 

The Modesto board of education does not de- 
vote all of its time and energy to building prob- 
lems. At the beginning of the construction pro- 
gram, Supt. Corson recognized the necessity of 
having a well-planned curriculum at all grade 
levels and obtained Thomas W. Chapman as 
assistant superintendent of Educational Services 
Mr. Chapman and members of his staff, includ- 
ing supervisors, co-ordinators, and Dr. Charles D 
Yates, director of Counseling and Special Child 
Welfare Services, have at all times worked closely 
with the administrator in charge of new con- 
struction and his committees, in planning the new 
buildings to serve the needs of the child as in- 
terpreted through the educational services being 
offered by the school districts 

Members of the board of education include 
Dr. E. F. Soderstrom, Mrs. Catherine Everett, 
Ian Hardie, Jack Wherry, and Karl Roth 


THE EFFECT OF SEGREGATION 


The costly results of separate school 
systems for Negroes and whites is dis- 
cussed in the Washington Post for June 6. 
These costs are not only monetary but 
apply even more seriously to the educa- 
tional results which are achieved in Negro 
schools where enrollments are low: 


The decision of the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals that Arlington County’s Negro high 
school does not give its students educational op- 
portunities equal to those afforded white students 
makes clearer than ever the already transparent 
impracticability of dual school systems. The point 
was reinforced by the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the McLaurin and Sweatt cases yesterday [on 
June 5]. Arlington County’s school board made 
a conscientious effort, as the board of education 
has done in the District of Columbia, to provide 
equal facilities for the two races. It failed not be- 
cause it desired to discriminate but because dis- 
crimination is inescapable where segregation is 
the rule. 

The Court of Appeals noted numerous particu- 
lars in which the Hoffman-Boston High School 
for colored students was inferior to the Wash- 
ington-Lee High School for white students. Wash- 
ington-Lee, to present only a single illustration, 
has a physics laboratory, a chemistry laboratory, 
and two biology laboratories with furniture and 
equipment which cost $34,501; Hoffman-Boston 
has only one science room in which all of the 
sciences given in the school are taught, and the 
equipment cost $1,934. The reason for the dis- 
parity is easy to understand. Washington-Lee has 
1881 senior high school students; Hoffman-Boston 
has only 48, the Negro population of Arlington 
being small. It is manifestly not feasible to pro- 
vide for 48 pupils the kind of laboratories and 
equipment that can economically be provided for 
1881 pupils. 

Segregation, apart from its ethical and social 
evils, is wasteful and costly. But, says the Court 
of Appeals, “the burdens inherent in segregation 
must be met by the state which maintains the 
practice.” In Arlington County’s case, the burden 
is an insupportable one. It cannot be maintained. 
There is no way in which the Arlington school 
board can give equal educational opportunities 
to young Negroes and young whites save by 
giving them the same opportunities — that is, by 
integration, instead of segregation. 
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WHOSE SCHOOL BOARD? 


AFTER a school election the question is 
sometimes asked, What group of board 
members will control? Then again, the 
question arises, What group of citizens 
will influence the policies and projects 
engaged in by the newly elected board? 

Will it be a one-man board? Will a 
majority group be formed to dominate its 
policies? Will a free hand be given to the 
professional workers? Will the board seek 
first and foremost the general welfare of 
the community regardless of personal or 
group interests? The answers to these 
questions will hinge primarily upon the 
manner in which the election was con- 
ducted. Was the nonpartisan idea followed, 
or was a political partisan group active? 
Where the latter situation obtained, the 
partisan trend will soon reveal itself in 
the selection of the president and the 
committees. 

Where the nonpartisan plan has been 
followed, the organization of the board 
of education may be expected to recognize 
the character and fitness of those chosen 
to lead. These must have a proper con- 
cept of the scope and function of a public 
administrative body and an acceptable 
understanding of the delegation of duties 
and responsibilities to its expert executive. 
They must realize that the board is the 
representative, policy-making group and 
the professional workers are in charge of 
the executive and supervisory duties which 
direct the instructional services extended 
to the pupils. And here the school child 
becomes the center of interest, his educa- 
tional and moral welfare become the vital 
objective. Hence, the school board can 
belong to no group of selfish or ambitious 
men — it belongs to the school child. 

Frequently citizens accept a_ school 
board membership as a steppingstone to 
political preferment. Prestige is sought for 
higher political office and monetary com- 
pensation. Such persons should be dis- 
couraged from seeking public office at the 
expense of the school child. 

Lhe right-minded citizen, who accepts 
service in a school administrative body, 
can have no other purpose than his con- 
tribution to the progress of his time and 
day; namely, to prepare childhood for 
manhood and womanhood, and for the 
citizenship of tomorrow. 
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There is one type of new board mem- 
ber who is as undesirable as is the partisan. 
He is the man who is controlled by radical 
reform ideas and with stupendous notions 
that the school administrative executives 
and the system of education are all wrong. 
Radical changes are imperative, according 
to this member who fails to realize that 
a modern school system is the creation 
of many years and many minds. He 
readily becomes a disturbing factor in the 
deliberations of the board. At his worst, 
he is filled with back-yard gossip. The 
superintendent is all wrong; the curriculum 
and the teaching staff are rank failures. 
He imagines that he has a big job to 
perform in setting things right. 

If he is a sincere and serious man he 
gradually learns that the superintendent is 
a capable man, that the teaching staff 
consists of loyal and efficient people. 
Finally, he awakens to the fact that radical 
reforms are not needed and would only 
unbalance the schools and hinder true 
progress of the school system. 

Occasionally candidates for school board 
honors are interviewed by newspaper re- 
porters as to their conception of the local 
school system and the tasks that they 
are willing to assume. As a rule, these 
pre-election observations are circumspect, 
yet designed to win the support of the 
voter. Unfortunately, some candidates ex- 
press hasty views for supposed reforms 
which are not practical or desirable. On 
the whole, it is better for a candidate not 
to commit himself on controversial school 
questions until he becomes familiar with 
the inner workings of the school system, 
and then to adjust his attitudes within 


his official policy-making powers and 
responsibilities. 
THE NONPROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL WORKER 
IN THE employment of professional 


workers, mainly teachers and supervisors, 
the modern school system has a relatively 
easy task: Recognized standards of educa- 
tion and experience can be relied upon 
for successful choices. In the employment 
of nonprofessional executives, and clerks 
and building operatives, the selections are 
not so easy. The safeguards of certifica- 
tion and licensing — except for certified 
accountants and stationary engineers — 
are absent, and the appointments must be 
based on the personal judgment of the 
appointing authority. 

Under the classification of the non-pro- 
fessional employee who performs important 
and indispensable services in the adminis- 
tration of a school system, may be enumer- 
ated the business manager, secretaries, the 
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auditor, chief accountant, purchasing 
agent, superintendent of buildings, super- 
visor of janitors, etc. While each of these 
enters upon his office with a measure of 
general education and specialized experi- 
ence, it can hardly be said that any of 
them were especially trained for public 
service tasks. 

It is reasonable to assume that men 
develop higher standards of efficiency while 
in office. An intimate touch with a given 
task will develop new approaches, new 
skills, and new solutions. The ambition to 
excel not only prompts a person to rely 
upon native resourcefulness, but will also 
draw upon those agencies designed to raise 
standards of efficiency. 

At various times colleges and universi- 
ties have provided classes intended to 
prepare students for higher types of secre- 
tarial service and those tasks which come 
within the scope of both public and private 
executive and administrative occupations. 
More important than college training is 
the in-service education which nonteaching 
school executives can and do_ provide 
through such organizations as the Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials, 
which enters intimately into the problems 
and exigencies of the business administra- 
tion of public schools. 

This organization has long recognized 
the fact that the nonprofessional factors 
require aids and skills which may render 
not only a distinct contribution to the 
cause of education, but also that these 
factors in the nature of things, the manner 
of recruiting and operation, make addi- 
tional incentives desirable and necessary. 
Nor, can there be any doubt that, if 
the nonprofessional workers of a school 
system are to be dignified into a career 
service, attended with adequate compensa- 
tion and reasonable security of tenure, 
then they must primarily aspire to higher 
standards of efficiency. In so doing, they 
must avail themselves of the beneficent 
agencies which are provided for them. 

Nothing can impress the school board 
more favorably than to find that those in 
their employ do not approach their several 
tasks in a mere humdrum, matter-of-fact 
manner, but avail themselves of correct 
underlying principles and the best pro- 
cedures evolved by the best minds in their 
fields of work. 

The thoughtful member of a board of 
education may feel assured that the pro- 
fessional educational workers have been 
wisely chosen and are under competent 
guidance and direction. He may feel less 
assured when he contemplates the nonpro- 
fessional factors attached to the school 
system. And there may be obvious reasons 
for this feeling of doubt. 
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Thus, it becomes doubly necessary to 
encourage business managers, school plant 
executives, and other employees in their 
efforts to advance and improve. Where 
there is room for progress no alert and 
wide-awake worker in a school system can 
remain inactive. The public looks with a 
more scrutinizing eye than it ever did be- 
fore upon those who perform the work of 
the government, and this applies with par- 
ticular force to the activities which stand 
closest to the taxpayer, namely, municipal 
affairs and school interests. Public confi- 
dence is best stimulated in the assurance 
that those engaged by the government are 
competent to, and do render, a specialized 
service with fidelity and completeness. 


SCHOOL BUILDING STANDARDS 


A common error among school board 
members is to be found in their attitude 
toward standards in school building con- 
struction. They feel that when standards 
have been set up for materials and types 
of construction these should be adhered to 
with a considerable degree of permanence. 
Their underlying thought is that the 
schools are public institutions and that 
they as board members have no right to 
experiment with materials that may not 
be safe or economical in the long run. In 
this connection, a firm of western archi- 
tects, Ralph Flewelling and Walter Moody, 
remark that the fabric of new buildings 
and building methods is in a constant 
state of change: 


Clients, as a rule, are usually disappointed to 
learn that a perfect building material has never 
been discovered. The 250-page document con 
taining a job’s specifications is concerned largely 
with the attempt to incorporate the best possible 
materials for a specific set of conditions, and 
instructions for using them 

Steel is a comparatively recent building mate- 
rial. Aluminum is even more recent, having ad- 
vanced rapidly since developments in_ aircraft 
design. The use of glue, compared with metallic 
fastenings, is one of the significant 
in recent building developments 

Building devices are in a constant state of flux 
From one job to another, a new type of material 
or product might change the fabrie of 
one or more phases of the building project. A 
new hinge, door closer, or new type of cement 


innovations 


whole 


mixture means a new specification 


The building standards of school boards 
must be revised from year to year if they 
are to be genuine standards representing 
a serious effort to make each building as 
low in cost, as safe, as beautiful, and as 
efficient as is possible for ultimate economy. 


> 


Initiative is doing the right thing with- 
out being told. — Hubbard. 
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Community Complaint 
a Golden Opportunity for Effective 
Public Relations 
Edward M. Tuttle 


“How can we turn community gripes into 
profit for the children?” writes a board mem- 
ber, and continues, “The community has a 
responsibility for in-school education. How 
can the people be roused to an understanding 
of the need for better school education, and 
united in their support of such a program? 
It’s a large order.” 

It is, indeed, a large order, but it is also 
a golden opportunity. For only when the 
whole community, and not merely some 
segment of it, becomes truly concerned about 
the quality of its schools is any fundamental 
progress in sight. 


Increasing Criticism Is Healthy Sign 


There are more and more reports from all 
parts of the country that school boards and 
school administrators are under fire because 
the schools are said to be doing or not doing 
certain things. 

This is not necessarily an indication that 
schools are deteriorating. It is rather a healthy 
sign that people are again taking an interest 
in public education and are failing to recognize 
or understand what they see because it is 
different from the memories of their own 
school days. 

We are emerging from a considerable period 
during which people generally have paid little 
or no attention to their public schools. With 
public concern centered in problems of de- 
pression, war, and adjustment following war, 
schools have been left to get along as best they 
could. 

On careful investigation, most communities 
discover that the schools have not been doing 
so badly considering what they have had to 
do with, or perhaps we should say, what they 
have had to do without. By and large, in the 
past decade, America has been using approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of its national income for 
its public elementary and secondary schools. 
This is far too small an investment in an 
education for all children and youth designed 
to insure the future of our country in any 
adequate measure. 

Again, it stands to reason that the educa- 
tional process has not stood still while it has 
been forgotten by the public. Nothing else 
on the national scene has stood still. Think 
of the changes that have taken place since the 
early thirties in science and industry, in 
economic, social, and governmental affairs, and 
in practically every aspect of our daily living. 
Teachers and school administrators represent 
a profession which is constantly seeking to 


advance toward a better understanding of its 
task and more effective means of securing the 
most desirable results. 

If now, the public begins to wake up to a 
concern for its schools, and at first glance 
does not recognize the schools it used to 
know, and feels dissatisfied with the product 
the schools are turning out, what is to be done? 


A Specific Example 


Criticism usually originates with a single 
individual who develops a pet peeve. It may 
be real or imagined, but he is able to gather a 
small group to his support, and suddenly they 
burst into the limelight with a blast in the 
press or a petition to the school board. 

Not long since, a Chicago newspaper picked 
up an item from another state which it 
headed “Parents Rap Modern Teaching.” It 
reported that a group of 70 parents had pro- 
tested to the board of education that “instead 
of so much attention in school curricula to 
social studies, global attitudes, human rela- 
tions, etc., more attention should be paid 
to the simple virtues — the teaching of basic 
subjects, respect for authority, consideration 
of others, modesty, and pride in individual 
initiative.” And so on through several type- 
written pages. On the face of it, this criticism 
sounds like good sense. The question is, how 
much basis of fact does it have in the schools 
of this particular community? 

This community has a population of around 
6000. There are, perhaps, 1500 family units 
of which, at any given time, not more than 
40 per cent, or 600 families, would have chil- 
dren in school. Six hundred families with 
children of school age means somewhere be- 
tween 1100 and 1200 living parents, say 1150. 
The 70 parents who signed the protest to the 
board of education, therefore, represented ap- 
proximately 6 per cent of the parents of 
school children, and less than 1% per cent of 
the adult citizens of that community. This is 
a first point to discover — the extent to which 
a criticism represents the feeling of the com- 
munity as a whole. 


Broadening Base of Understanding 


Such a protest as that just described is very 
likely to be based more largely upon opinions 
than upon facts. What is needed, therefore, is 
not so much to present a counter argument as 
to involve those who are protesting in cir- 
cumstances where they will have to discover 
and face facts — all the facts. Inevitably, their 
original views will then be modified. 
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At the same time, the public attention that 
has been caught by the controversy should 
be capitalized on by the school board and the 
school administration to include larger and 
larger segments of the community in a serious 
study of the schools in all their varied aspects. 

Acting on the belief that “all the people 
should have all the facts all the time” about 
their schools, the board may well take the 
initiative in suggesting that groups composed 
of leading citizens and representatives of com- 
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What has been done about modernizing 
school buildings and equipment that depre- 
ciated during the war period? 

Are the school facilities — buildings, land, 
and equipment — going to be adequate in the 
next decade to the requirements of the children 
already born into the community? 

Is the school plant being used for maximum 
service to the community? 

What is the best method of financing build- 
ing programs? 

What proportion of the school support is 
coming from local, county, state, and national 
sources? 


WE Re 


Most of us have lived long enough 
to know that, concerning matters 
on which there is a sharp division 
of opinion, the right answer is rarely 
to be found at either extreme, but 
is usually somewhere in between. 
The process by which extreme views 
are gradually brought to a common 
focus is through discussion — full, 
free, and informed discussion. Every 
aspect of a question must be con- 
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munity organizations should work with mem- 
bers of the professional school staff to dis- 
cover the right answers to such questions as — 


Are the schools of this community seeking - 


to provide for the balanced growth of our 
children and youth as human beings and as 
citizens? 

How can school systems insure proper 
emphasis upon the fundamentals? 

Should schools promote character and 
spiritual development, and if so, how? 

Are parents satisfied with the methods of 
reporting their children’s progress? 

How many young people are dropping out of 
high school, and why? 

What does the community as a whole think 
about the matter of discipline, and how it 
should be handled in the schools? 

What changes, if any, should there be in the 
secondary school curriculum? 

What procedures should be followed to 
recruit better teaching personnel? 

Is adequate provision made for the orienta- 
tion of new teachers and for the in-service 
growth of all teachers? 

How do salary schedules in the schools of 
this community compare with those in neigh- 
boring communities and with other occupations 
that compete for personnel? 

What is the status of the teachers as regards 
living conditions, personal freedom, social ac- 
ceptance, and the like? 


The Value of Open Discussion 


“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as 
when they discuss it freely.” — Thomas B. Macaulay. 
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sidered in the light of all the evi- 
dence that can be brought to bear 
upon it. Expressed opinion, unsup- 
ported by facts, cannot stand against 
the presentation of facts which must 
be taken into account in any wise de- 
cision. The freest possible exchange 
of information and ideas among the 
members of a group is the surest 
guarantee that questions at issue will 
be settled “rightly.” — E.M.T. 


KAHN 


What about kindergartens? Vocational edu- 
cation? Adult education? Etc. 

Is the community satisfied with the method 
of selection, quality of membership, and 
effectiveness of service of its school board? 

How can most effective relations between the 
school and the community be established and 
maintained? And so on to countless other ques- 
tions for which right answers have to be 
found. 

The committees or councils or whatever 
they may be called set up to carry on a com- 
munity study of its public schools are subject 
to infinite variation depending on local condi- 
tions. However, their successful operation 
rests upon certain fundamental principles 
which should not be overlooked: 


1. That representatives of the largest pos- 
sible percentage of the citizenry shall be 
involved. 

2. That the public and the professional 
school staff shall work together and not 

separately or at cross purposes. 

. That recommendations shall be arrived at 
only on the basis of an adequate con- 
sideration of all possible evidence. 

4. That final authority to carry out the 

wishes of the community rests with the 
local board of education. 


w 


The net result of all such investigation and 
study usually brings to light the following 
basic conditions: 
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1. The deficiencies of the schools are not 
nearly so serious as pictured in the orig- 
inal protest; but 

2. There are revealed certain weaknesses 
and inadequacies in the school program 
if it is to meet most effectively the de- 
sires of the community; and 

3. The only way in which lasting improve- 
ment can be secured is through greater 
community co-operation with its schools 
in respect to a) active, continuous citizen 
interest, and 6) adequate financial sup- 
port. 


“When People Share, People Care” 


A board of education which stimulates such 
a program of school-public relations in its 
community needs to possess abundant faith, 
courage, and patience. Faith in the essential 
soundness of the democratic process as the 
best method of finding right answers! Courage 
to accept the attack and counterattack in- 
volved in the process of getting at all the 
facts! Patience to give the program time to 
develop through its inevitable stages of con- 
fused groping, suspicious uncertainty, increas- 
ing understanding, growing co-operation, and 
ultimate agreement! 

On the other hand, the rewards are great. 
In every community where such a program has 
developed and has been accepted as a con- 
tinuing plan, the people are solidly behind the 
schools. Administrators and boards no longer 
have to give anxious consideration as to how 
the community will react to some change in 
the curriculum, to a request for an increase 
in the budget, or to a bond issue. They know 
beforehand where the people stand, and their 
time is spent carrying out the expressed wishes 
of the community itself, backed by adequate 
support to accomplish the desired results. 

So, when a complaint in any community 
arises, and people begin to be agitated about 
their schools, the forward-looking board of 
education recognizes a golden opportunity to 
set in motion a program of public relations 
that will ultimately result in progress beyond 
their fondest dreams. 

Through it all, the real goal should never 
be lost sight of in the midst of details. That 
goal is the very best and highest development 
for children, youth, and adults as individuals 
and as citizens of the community. In local 
public education American democracy should 
seek its greatest instrument for the perpetua- 
tion and increasing effectiveness of our cher- 
ished way of life. 


Indiana Conference on Teacher 
Education 

Three representatives of the National School 
Boards Association attended the Fifth National 
Conference on Teacher Education at Indiana 
University the week of June 26-30, 1950. 
This conference of 500 selected leaders from 
all states and territories was held under the 
auspices of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
of the N.E.A. 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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Fourth Grade, Warner Elementary School, Nashville, Tennessee—equipped with American Universal ““Ten-Twenty”’ 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty’ 


The desk that does most for pupils and teachers 


Children sit better, see better, 
learn more easily in the American 
Universal ‘“Ten-Twenty”” Desk— 
the “key” to the modern co-ordi- 
nated classroom. 

It is the only desk offering 
instant, noiseless adjustment to 
three approved desk-top positions, 
as described at right. Its auto- 
matic fore-and-aft seat adjustment, 
an exclusive feature, approaches 
perfect focal adjustment for all 
tasks, in any desk-top position. 
Its light natural-wood finish, with 


this desk. 





30 to 55% reflectance, conforms 
with accepted brightness ratios. 

Other advantages include 45° seat 
swivel either way, reducing body 
torque for left or right eye hand 
preferences, also providing easy 
ingress and egress; roomy, sani- 
tary one-piece steel book-box; easy 
height adjustment for both seat 
and book-box. 

Write for new full-color bro- 
chure describing the American 
Universal ‘“Ten-Twenty” Desk in 
complete detail. 


FREE! Write for new illustrated booklet, "The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” by Darell Boyd Harmon; 
deals comprehensively with all phases of modern 
classroom environment. Also “The Case for the 
‘Ten-Twenty’,” with comments by educators using 


American Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan; Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


Desks. 
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Desk-top shown at correct 20° slope for reading, 


writing or drawing. Pupil can easily adjust it to 
the conventional 10° slope; or to level position 
for manipulative tasks; or lift it for easy access 
to book-box. Deep-curved plywood back with 
self-adjusting lower rail and plywood cradleform 
seat with no rearward elevation, promote relaxed 
sitting and freedom to perform. 
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“All Aboard” 


(Concluded from page 46) 


The N.S.B.A. representatives, who acted 
as consultants to study groups in the con- 
ference, were Dr. Maurice E. Stapley, execu- 
tive secretary of the Indiana School Boards 
Association, F. H. Trotter, president of the 
Tennessee School Boards Association and 
second vice-president of the N.S.B.A., and 
Edward M. Tuttle, executive secretary of the 
N.S.B.A. The latter found on checking up at 
the end of the conference that he had per- 
sonally talked with over 120 persons from 37 
states, many of whom were able to supply 
helpful information concerning school board 
activities. 

This conference was of great significance. 
Two factors in the teacher supply are par- 
ticularly critical and affect every school board 
and administrator in the country. These are 
(1) the growing shortage of teachers on the 
elementary level, and (2) the need for more 
adequate and universal standards of excellence 
among higher institutions devoted to the prep- 
aration of teachers. The layman attending such 
a conference as this is impressed with the 
earnest effort on the part of the professional 
leaders to get together to raise standards and 
improve the quality of the personnel that is 
to teach in public school classrooms in the 
years ahead. 

At present there is a wide diversity in the 
standards which govern the preparation of 
teachers in the various types of institutions. 
The work of the Indiana Conference was de- 
voted to a study of the characteristics which 
should typify adequate teacher-education in- 
stitutions in such areas as objectives, per- 
sonnel, organization, facilities and resources, 
finance, student policy and programs, general, 
special, and professional education, graduate 
study, field service, leadership, and the co- 
operative development and application of 
standards. 

Meeting with the National Commission 
group were the State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification from some 51 
state and territorial Departments of Educa- 
tion, and also officers and representatives of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 


Vice-President Trotter at Peabody 


The National School Boards Association was 
officially represented by its second vice-presi- 
dent, F. H. Trotter of Tennessee, at the Con- 
ference of Southern Leaders in Childhood 
Education held at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, June 21-23, 1950 
Leaders from 14 southern states were in 
attendance, representing a large number of 
co-operating state and national organizations, 
both professional and lay. Mr. Trotter ad- 
dressed the conference on the work of school 
board associations and their vital concern for 
the improvement of public education. He also 
acted as the leader of one of the study groups. 
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A number of board members and association 
officers from several adjoining states were in 
attendance. 


N.S.B.A. Memberships 


Of the 32 states which were members of the 
National School Boards Association under the 
old $25 fee plan at the time of the annual 
convention last February, 22 renewed for the 
first six months of 1950 under the new pro 
rata financial formula and one new state be- 
came a member. Five of these states paid the 
full amount of their scheduled goals, and 
nine others paid more than the basic mem- 
bership fee. 

It is interesting to observe how much more 
activity in the school board association move- 
ment exists currently in the West than in the 
East. Using the Mississippi River as a dividing 
line, 15 of these 23 member states, including 
all 5 of those meeting their full goals, lay 
west of the river. There were some striking 
exceptions, of course, and many indications 
that in eastern states where associations are 
older and often less strongly organized, a 
process of revitalization is in the making. 

On July 1, the N.S.B.A. entered upon its 
first full fiscal year under the new plan. In 
accordance with the understanding at the 
Convention, nothing is retroactive, and all 
states started over with a clean slate to build 
up memberships for the year July 1, 1950 to 
June 30, 1951 to what it is hoped may be a 
100 per cent representation of the existing 
state associations. Membership is obtained 
when the first $100 of the state’s pro-rata goal 
is paid. Subsequently, each state endeavors 
to pay as much of the difference between the 
base $100 and its full goal as its own re- 
sources will permit in order to provide the 
N.S.B.A. with a working budget. 

Even before financial statements and letters 
concerning memberships could be mailed to 
the 40 state associations early in July, some 
significant developments were reported. 

The first state to become a member for 
1950-51 was New Hampshire which had 
never before affiliated with the N.S.B.A. and 
which paid its full goal. 

The second state member was Colorado, 
paying one half of its goal (more than enough 
to cover the base membership fee) and indi- 
cating that the balance of its full goal would 
be paid early in 1951. 

Most significant was the action reported by 
the executive board of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards that their state would meet 
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its full goal (fourth highest in the nation) in 
1950-51. 

All this augurs well for the future. It is 
important that the school board association 
movement, state and national, stand on its 
own feet without dependence on any other 
agency. Abundant rewards and satisfactions 
will be forthcoming as the associations make 
themselves strong and co-operate effectively 
with other lay and professional organizations 
in the improvement of public education for 
America’s children and youth. 


New Directory Issued in June 


More than twenty changes occurred in the 
officers of State School Boards Associations 
in the first six months of 1950. Accordingly, 
the N.S.B.A. issued a revised Directory late 
in June and sent it to a standing mailing list of 
co-operating organizations. Other organizations 
or individuals having use for such a directory 
may obtain a copy by writing to the National 
School Boards Association headquarters at 450 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


With the National Secretary 


August will be a very busy month for the 
N.S.B.A. executive secretary. A quick trip will 
be made August 9-10 to the University of 
Georgia where a meeting of school board 
members in that state has been called to work 
out a more effective plan for the state school 
boards association. The week of August 13-19 
will be spent at Indian Lake Camp in Northern 
Michigan where the second work conference 
of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development (A.S.C.D.) will be held. 
At this camp there will be “teams” of from 
three to five representatives (superintendent, 
supervisor, principal, teacher, parent, board 
member) from a half dozen or more com- 
munities in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, 

The week of August 21-26, the executive 
secretary will spend a day or two at the 
meeting of executives of teacher education 
institutions (A.A.C.T.E.) at the University 
of Wisconsin. Then from August 27 to Sep- 
tember 2 he will be at Cornell University for 
the Fourth National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration. 

Schedules for state meetings of school board 
associations during the fall and winter are 
rapidly shaping up and, among others will take 
the national executive secretary into North 
Dakota, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Virginia, and Texas which he did not 
have an opportunity to visit last year. 

Preparations are also advancing for the 
national convention in Atlantic City, February 
16-17, 1951. These dates should be noted by 
all state associations and an early selection 
made of the two official voting delegates to at- 
tend the national meeting. Headquarters will 
be at the Haddon Hall hotel and room reserva- 
tion blanks will be sent shortly to all state 
associations. 

Note: Permission is granted to State School 
Board Associations to reproduce the foregoing 
article provided acknowledgment be given to 
the ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL. 
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McKinley Grade School, Coffey- 
ville, Kan. Architect: Thomas W. 


Williamson & Co., Topeka, Kan 


Contractor: Charles Bennett Con- 


struction Co., Coffeyville, Kan 


etal wheel 
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Look at the windows in this modern school building. See 
how bright and clear classrooms can be . . . how easy it is to 
have natural ventilation in virtually every type of weather. It’s 
another Lupton Metal Window installation with all the advan- 
tages of modern window design plus economical installation. 
Lupton Metal Windows are precision-built at every point. Will 
not warp, swell or shrink—always easy to operate. Beautifully 
designed locking hardware allows finger-touch operation. 
Lupton Metal Windows are made in steel and in aluminum in 
sizes and designs particularly suitable for school building re- 


quirements. Write for our General Catalog or see it in Sweet's. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. 


700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna. 


Member of the Metal Window Institute 
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® The Kings County Supreme Court, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has upheld the New York public 


school released time program, which permits 
pupils to be excused from classes one hour a 
week for religious instruction. The court dis- 
missed a petition by two Brooklyn parents who 
sought to end the released time program. The 
court pointed out that separation of Church and 
state has never meant freedom from religion but 
freedom of religion. 

® Qualified Negroes must be admitted as stu- 
dents to the Missouri State University, under a 
decision of the Circuit Court of Cole County, Mo. 

The decision marks the first important break 
in Missouri’s policy and law requiring segregated 
public schools for Negroes, which have been in 
effect since 1865. In his oral ruling, Judge Sam C. 
Blair held that the refusal of the curators of 
Missouri University to permit three Negroes to 
enroll for studies available at Lincoln University, 
violated the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the U. S. constitution, 
and the guarantee of equal rights and opportuni- 
ties under the state constitution. 

The decision was rendered in a suit filed by 
the board of curators of the State University 
for a declaratory judgment determining Negro 
educational rights in Missouri and the duties of 
state institutions. 


Bus Transportation 

The Texas statute requiring that drivers of 
school transportation vehicles be required to give 
security of not less than $2,000 conditioned upon 
careful discharge of their duties states the public 
policy of the state, and imposes a duty upon a 
public charity that operates a school bus to 
obtain some financial security in not less than 
that amount which shall be answerable to the 
pupils in the bus for any negligence on the part 
of the driver; and it would not be against the 
public policy to permit pupils to enforce the 
full extent of any security obtained by such a 
charity for their benefit. Vernon’s annotated civil 
statutes, art. 2687a J. Weingarten, Inc., v. 
Sanchez, 228 Southwestern reporter 2d 303, Tex 


Civ. App. 


Boards and Local Districts 
Public education is a state and not a municipal 


function. N. Y. Constitution, art. 11, 1. Buck 
v. State, 96 N.I.S. 2d 667, N.Y. Ct. Cl. 
Education is a governmental function. — Da- 


vidson County v. City of Nashville, 228 South- 
western reporter 2d 89, Tenn. 


Creation and Alteration of Districts 

Under a Texas statute, requiring the consoli- 
dation of dormant school districts with adjoining 
districts and requiring that in case of county 
line districts the statute be followed by counties 
affected to the extent of the territory in each 
county, the authority of county boards with 
respect to the dormant county line districts was 
limited to lands lying within their respective 
counties. Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, art. 
2922-18. — Naruna Common School Dist. No. 8, 
Burnet County v. Steele, 229 Southwestern re 
porter 2d 107, Tex. Civ. App. 

The purpose of a statute authorizing a special 
election for the annexation of the entire or part 
of a school district to another district to accom- 
plish the annexation of all or a part of the dis- 
trict to an adjoining school district. Mo. R.S.A., 
§ 10484.— Sate ex inf. Rice ex rel. Allman v. 


Hawk, 228 Southwestern reporter 2d 785, Mo 
Under a Texas statute requiring the consolida 

tion of dormant districts with adjoining districts, 

a consolidation is mandatory but the selection of 
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the district or districts with which the dormant 
district is to be consolidated is in the discretion 
of the school board, and its exercise of the 
discretion will not be disturbed by the court, 
unless an abuse of discretion, fraud, undue influ- 
ence, or the like is shown. Vernon’s annotated 
civil statutes, art. 2922-18.— Naruna Common 
School Dist. No. 8, Burnet County v. Steele, 
229 Southwestern reporter 2d 107, Tex. Civ. App. 


School District Government 


The New York Education Law imposes upon 
boards of education, as separate corporate bodies 
representing the state, the responsibility of fur- 
nishing an efficient system of public education and 
boards are not subject to or controlled by city 
authorities, N.Y. Constitution, art. 11, § 1.— Buck 
v. State, 96 N.Y.S. 2d 667, N.Y. Ct. C1. 

A board of education is a government agency 
of the state and is not a civil division of the 
state. N.Y. Constitution, art. 11, § 1.— Buck 
State, 96 N.Y.S. 2d 667, N.Y. Ct. C1. 


School District Property 

The right and duty to select school sites is 
vested in the sound discretion of the local school 
authorities and the courts will not restrain ot 
otherwise interfere with the selection of such 
sites unless it appears that the local authorities 
have violated some provision of law or that 
there has been a manifest abuse of discretion by 
them. G.S. § 115-85.— Wayne County Board of 
Education vy. Lewis, 58 Southeastern reporter 2d 


725, 231 N.C. 661, N.C. 


School District Taxation 

A tax anticipation warrant issued by the board 
of education in a city of more than 100,000 
inhabitants pursuant to the statutory authority 
is in effect an assignment of a portion of the 
taxes and creates no debt. Ill. revised statutes of 
1927, c. 122, §155.— Schreiner v. City of Chi 
cago, 92 Northeastern reporter 2d 133, Il. 


Teachers 

The New York Feinberg Law, providing for 
elimination from the public school system of 
persons who are members of any organization 
which advocates the overthrow of the federal o1 
state government by force or violence or by 
unlawful means, is the proper exercise of the 
state’s police power, and hence is not unconsti 
tutional as infringing upon the freedom of as- 
sembly, speech, and press. N.Y. Laws of 1949, 
c. 360; U.S.C.A. Constitution, amendment 14. 


Thompson v. Wallin, 95 N.Y.S. 2d 784, N.Y 
App. Div. 
That the Feinberg Law provides that mem- 


bership in any organization which advocates the 
overthrow of federal or state government by 
force or violence, or by unlawful means consti 
tutes prima facie evidence of disqualification for 
appointment to or retention in any office or posi- 
tion in the public schools does not deny the due 
process of law, since no restrictions are laid upon 
rebuttal of presumption arising from its appli- 
cation. N.Y. Laws of 1949, c. 360; U.S.C.A., 
Constitution, Amend. 14.— Thomson v. Wallin, 
95 N.Y.S. 2d 784, N.Y. App. Div. 


PERSONAL 





®& The board of education at Rochester, Minn., has re 
organized with Ropert P. GAGE as president, and Dr. P 
W. Brown as clerk. 

®& The school committee of Worcester, Mass., has elected 
Miss Ora J. Gatti as art director, to succeed Leo T 
Doherty, who has been named a third assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of the school plant. Miss Gatti wa 
formerly an art teacher at Commerce High School before 
election to her present position 

® Cor. Josepu L. Ernst, purchasing agent of the board 
of education of Rochester, N. ¥ has been de 


gnated ; 
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Dr. Steven N. Watkins 


Superintendent of Schools 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Dr. Watkins, who has been elected to succeed G. S. 
Willey, is a native of Lincoln, and has been serving as 
superintendent of Ames, 
iour years 


schools in Iowa, for the past 

After graduation from Lincoln High School, he entered 
Cotner College, Lincoln, where he received his B.S. degree 
in 1931. In 1935 he earned an M.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and was given his Ph.D 
1945 


degree in 


Dr. Watkins has had an extensive educational career, 
having been a principal in Nebraska schools from 1932 


to 1937, superintendent in the same state from 1937 to 
1942, and superintendent in lowa from 1942 to 1946, 
Before his present appointment he had been at Ames, 


Iowa, for four years 

He has been active in local and state organizations as 
a member of the city recreational board, and as past presi- 
dent of the Northwest Iowa Lakes Conference and the 
O’Brien County Schoolmasters’ Club. He is a member of 
the National Association and American 
Association of 


Education 
School Administrators 





liaison officer, to collaborate in 
with NIGP, by Francis R. Scherer, archite and super- 
intendent of buildings of the Rochester board 


® At DeFuniak Springs, Fla., new members of the board 


fields of common interest 


include Harvey Casey, Crype BAKER, and L. E. Laren, 
® The Milwaukee board of school directors, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has elected Peter T. SHOEMANN as its president 
for 1950-51. Mr. Shoemann is head of the Milwaukee 


Building Trades Council, AFI 

® Liroyp M. Wepbekinc has been elected a member of 
the school board at Washington, Ind., t ucceed Hanley 
Madden 

® Frank L. Simncock Building 
Facilities for the Washington State Department of Educa- 
tion, in Olympia, has retired from the position after 
an educator. Mr. Sincock was honored 
at a luncheon in the Hotel Olympian, attended by mem- 
bers of the state education staff, the state office for 
vocational education, and the state teachers’ retirement 
system. Mr. Sincock enjoys an enviable reputation as an 
educator, having been a teacher, a superintendent, and a 
member of the staff of the State Education Department. 

> Mrs. CATHERIN: 
of the school 
Archie Gietz 
® AsAEL Mouton has been elected clerk and treasurer 
of the board of education at Ogden, Utah, to succeed Miss 
Viola Clancy 


Supervisor of School 


S years service as 


Mreras has been elected secretary 


board at Carroll, Iowa, to succeed Mrs. 


® RALPH MILLER, a member of the school board of 
Fond du Lac, Wis has been replaced by Mrs. J. A. 
Nemick 


& Dr. J. H. Nicnorson, formerly 
Hutchinson, Kans., high school, has a 
is director of instruction in the 
Department. 


principal of the 
cepted a position 
Kansas State Education 


® Roy V. Boyer has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Stanlev, W to succeed ( W. Dodge 
> L. Evcene Jacques, of Aspinwall, Pa., has accepted 


the superintendency of the Harmar township schools near 


larentum 
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THE NORTHFIELD TOWNSHIP MERIT 
SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Northfield township high school board of 
education, Northbrook, IIl., has adopted a new 
salary schedule, developed by the high school 
faculty and the board of education. The schedule 
is of a merit type and is intended to establish a 
basic load for teachers without extra pay for 
extra work, All teachers are divided into five 
groups, according to educational requirements and 
approved years of teaching. 

Teachers in Group A, having three years’ ap- 
proved teaching credit and an A.B. degree, begin 
at $2,500 and go to $3,100 by means of increases 
of $75 to $200. Teachers in Class B, holding an 
A.B. degree, begin at $2,800 and go to $3,700 
by means of increases of $100 to $200. Teachers 
in Class C begin at $3,200 and go to $4,450 by 
means of increases of $100 to $250. Teachers in 
Class D, having an M.A. degree, begin at $3,600 
and go to $5,200. Those in Class E* begin at 
$4,000 and go to $6,000, with increases of $100 
to $350.00 

The schedule sets a new high standard of merit 
and total income for schools in the Cook County 
area, 


NEW SALARY SCHEDULE AT 
STERLING, ILLINOIS 


The board of education of Sterling, IIl., has 
adopted a 1950-51 salary schedule, based upon 
training and experience. Teachers with 60 semes- 
ter hours training and two years’ experience start 
at $1,800 and go to $2,800 in the tenth year; 
those with 75 hours’ training and 2% years’ 
experience begin at $1,950 and go to $3,000 in 
the eleventh year; those with 90 hours’ train- 
ing and 3 years’ experience start at $2,100 and 
go to $3,200 in the eleventh year; those with 
105 hours’ training and 3% years’ experience 
begin at $2,250 and go to $3,400 in the twelfth 
year; those with 120 hours (B.A.) and 4 years’ 
experience begin at $2,400 and go to $3,600 in 
the twelfth year; those with 135 hours’ training 
and 4% years’ experience start at $2,500 and go 
to $3,800 in the thirteenth year; and those with 
150 hours (M.A.) and 5 years’ experience start 
at $2,600 and go to $4,000 in the fourteenth year. 

Teachers already in the system are allowed 
full time for years taught. Teachers newly arrived 
receive recognition for former successful experi- 
ence, beginning with one year and extending to 
a maximum of six years. 

A leave of eight days with pay is allowed each 
year for illness, or critical illness or death in the 
immediate family. Unused allowances will be al- 
lowed to accumulate to a maximum of 24 days. 
A retirement plan has been set up and teachers 
will be retired upon reaching the age of 65. 


CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of May, 1950, schools bonds, 
in the amount of $118,642,367, were sold in the 
United States. The average yield of 20 perma- 
nent bonds, as of May 25, was 1.99 per cent. 

The largest sales of bonds were made in Cali- 
fornia, $58,936,000; Connecticut, $3,380,000; [Il- 
linois, $3,573,000; Michigan, $3,553,000; New 
York, $7,302,500; Ohio, $2,039,200; Pennsylvania, 
$2,276,000; Texas, $11,803,000. 
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SPECIFY “PEABODY” No. 260 


STEEL MOVABLE 
Sautan DESKS 


Equip your schools with Peabody No. 
260 Steel Movable Desks and you 
equip them with the most efficient, 
most comfortable, and most attractive 
seating money can provide. Examine 
this quality seating. See how sturdy it 
is built. Notice the desk lids do not 
slam — look at the comfortable seat 
and notice how both seat and desk are 
independently adjustable. The adjust- 
ment feature is positive — cannot slip. 
Only persons responsible for seating 
can adjust them. No bolts —no but- 
terfly nuts for children to loosen. 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive ... Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats 
and backs are also given a CELSYN coating —a coating so hard and tough it resists 
scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 


Steel Movable Desks. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and 
administrators’ desks and folding chairs. From this 
one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment can 
buy all necessary school furniture and be protected by 
the PEABODY ironclad guarantee of superior quality, 
material and correctness of design. 


school seating, 


workmanship, 
We invite your inquiries. 


Write direct to— 





No. 33 
No-Tip Steel 
Folding Chair 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


BOX 1 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 





During the same period, short-term notes, re- 
tunding, and tax-anticipation bonds were sold, 
in the amount of $1,325,000. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


® The school board of Amarillo, Tex., has sold 
a $3,000,000 bond issue to the John Nuveen 
Company, Chicago, at an average interest rate 
of 2.1688 per cent, and a premium offer of $3,402. 
The proceeds of the bonds will be used for a 
school building program to include new schools, 
additions, and remodeling of old buildings. 

®& Collingsville, Mo. The school board has sold 
a bond issue of $950,000 to the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago, at a net interest cost 
of $207,260 and an average interest rate of 
1.919 per cent. The bonds are to be used for 
new school buildings and new school sites. 








® The Plain Township board of Ohio has sold 
$1,200,000 in bonds, maturing in 1951-70, at a 
price of 101.457, for a 2% per cent coupon. 

® The independent school district of Dubuque, 
Iowa, has sold $950,000 in bonds, to mature 
1951-60, at 100.237, for a 1% per cent coupon. 
® The Galena Park, Texas, school district has 
sold $1,000,000 in school bonds, maturing 1951- 
85, at 100.04 for a combination of 3s, 234s, and 
24s. 

® The Needles, Calif., school district has sold 
$400,000 in school bonds, with a 2% per cent 
coupon, maturing 1951-70, at a premium of 
$5,879. 

® San Antonio, Tex. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $9,500,000 for school construction 
purposes. The program calls for a number of 
new elementary schools and additions to present 
schools. 
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KEEPS FLOORS GLOSSY, NEW! 





FLOORS stay shining and clean looking, keep 
their new beauty longer when you protect them 
with Neo-Shine Self-Shining Wax. Best of all, 


only one coat of Neo-Shine is needed for pro- 
tection against months of heavy traffic. The secret’s in Neo-Shine 
. .. for it not only contains the best pure Carnauba wax but it is 
highly concentrated—designed to spread further and cover thor- 
oughly. A thin coat dries bright and forms a glistening hard wax 
film that is not slippery. It’s safe for use on any floor. Try it. 


NEO-SHINE 


Coneiitroted War ° 


CONTAINS 50% MORE SOLIDS THAN ORDINARY WAXES 





SCHOOL FINANCE 
® The Caddo Parish school board at Shreve- 
port, La., has adopted a budget of $4,889,403 for 
the school year 1950-51. Of the total amount, 
$3,523,803 has been set aside for instructional 
expenses, Repairs to buildings and grounds will 
cost $160,000. 
®& Beloit, Wis. The operating budget for the 
school year 1950-51 has been set at $1,073,186 
The total amount for all purposes will 
$1,911,980. 
® East Hartford, Conn. The board of education 
has approved its 1950-51 budget calling for a 
total of $1,040,209, which is an increase of 
$126,337 over 1949-50. Plant operation will cost 
$50,975 and instructional expenses $42,800 dur- 
ing the next year. 
®& The schools of Pima County, Ariz., have set 
up a budget of $6,653,415 for the 


reach 


school y eal 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA + TORONTO 


Photo courtesy Hedrich-Blessing, Harper School, 
Wilmette, Childs and Smith, architects 


1950-51, which is an increase of 
1949-50. The elementary 
lowed $4,699,002, 


$500,000 over 
schools have been al- 
and the high schools a total of 


$1,954,414. 
®& The new budget for the schools of Tucson, 
Ariz., for 1950-51 calls for a total of $3,347,361 


for the elementary schools, and $1,567,073 for the 
high schools. 

® Pasadena, Tex. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $1,588,170 for the school 
year 1950-51. Income from available sources will 
amount to $1,552,828 

® Wichita, Kans. The school board has adopted 
its 1950-51 budget calling for $10,972,232, which 
is an increase of $2,771,078 over 1949-50. Opera- 
tion of school plants will reach a total of $5,001,- 
806 during the next 
$250,335. 


& Flint, Mich 


year, or an increase of 


The school board has adopted a 
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budget of $5,651,783 for the school year 1950-51. 
The sum of $68,000 was reserved for moderniza- 
tion of buildings during the next school year. 

® The school board of Moline, Ill., has sold 
$950,000 worth of 20-year bonds, at a premium 
of $58,035. The total bid on the 20-year bonds 
was $1,008,035. The revenue will be used for the 
construction of three schools and the improve- 
ment of present schools. 

® The East Baton Rouge parish school board 
at Baton Rouge, La., has approved a budget of 
$4,102,856 for the school year 1950-51, which 
is an increase of $345,000 over 1949-50. The 
largest items are $1,920,488 for white teachers’ 
salaries and $824,367 for Negro teachers’ salaries 
®& Nashville, Tenn. The operating budget for 
the schools for the 1950-51 school year calls for 
a total of $4,427,718. This sum represents an 
increase of more than $110,000 over the amount 
allowed in 1949-SO. 

® The school board of Penn Township, Pa., has 
adopted a budget of $1,100,000 for 1950-51, 
which is an increase of $130,828 over 1949-SO. 
The largest item is $534,000 for instructional 
service, and $213,595 for debt service. 

® Santa Fe, N. Mex. The New Mexico state 
elementary and high school budgets for 1950-51 
call for a total of $31,983,158, which is an in- 
crease of $2,525,741 over 1949-SO. 

®& Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
approved a budget for 1950-51, calling for 
$6,200,000, or an increase of $600,000 over 
1949-50. The largest item in the budget is that 
for salaries of personnel. Salaries of new instruc- 
tors, coupled with the annual increments, will 
raise the estimate of needs by $500,000. 

& Tulsa, Okla. The 1950 budget of the school 
board calls for $4,524,934, or an increase of 
$239,989 over 1949, Of the budget total, $3,198,- 
861 is for elementary schools, and $1,326,073 for 
high schools. 

®& The voters of Muscogee County, Ga., have 
approved a $4,250,000 bond issue for new school 
construction. The board has authorized the finance 
and buildings and grounds committee to contact 
the architects for preparing plans for the pro- 
posed building projects. The proceeds of the bonds 
will be used for repairs and additions to build- 
ings, for new structures, and new sites to relieve 
crowded conditions in the county system. 

® The school board of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
has sold $1,000,000 in school bonds, at an interest 
tate of 2.10 per cent, and a premium of $3,225.20, 
which brings the net interest rate down to 
2.0632 per cent 

® At LaGrange, Ga., the school board has sold 
a bond issue of $1,400,000 for a school building 
program. Plans are being made to erect fou 
grammar schools for white pupils and three 
schools for Negro pupils. The new program is 
intended to provide 14 well-equipped and mod- 
ern schools for the entire school system. 

& The board of education at Lincoln, Neb., has 
adopted a budget for 1950-51 of $2,811,319. The 
budget will require an increase in the tax levy 
of .66 mills, raising the total to 23.68 mills 

® The Special Tax School Dist. No. 1, Duval 
County, Fla., has sold $4,000,000 in bonds, at a 
net interest cost of 1.8767 per cent. 

> 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM GOES INTO 
EFFECT 

In all public schools in the state of Michigan 
a revised accounting system, prepared by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, has gone 
into effect. For the assistance of local school 
accountants, Bulletin 1022 has been prepared, 
outlining the new coding system, the method of 
entering items, the classification of expenditures, 
etc 

The new plan anticipates a careful distinction 
in accounting of current supplies and permanent 
equipment. Suggestions are made for the use of 
mechanical appliances and a complete glossary of 
terms is provided. It is expected that the new 
system will greatly improve the accuracy and 
uniformity of local systems 


Au 
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IN TOWELS: RAPID ABSORBENCY= ECONOMY 





See how a drop of water is absorbed INSTANTLY by a MOSINEE 
Pure Sulphate Towel (the top one), while the ordinary paper towel 
(the bottom one) “supports” a similar drop, failing to absorb it. 


No words can tell this story to buyers of 


school towels as effectively as the test pictured 


above. For when you purchase towels, you 
purchase the ability of a towel to dry hands quickly — 
and completely. MOSINEE TOWELS, used 
through MOSINEE CABINETS, equal the utmost 


in washroom economy because they are 


made to meet rigid absorbency specifications. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 






Member of National School Service Institute 





® Four-year building programs have been ap- 


proved by the State Board of Education of 
Virginia, for the period ending June 30, 1954, 
with a total value of $77,377,278. The programs 
approved by the board in accordance with a 
$45,000,000 grant by the Virginia general assem 
bly amount to $60,561,618 in new buildings and 
additions to existing structures. State funds avail- 
able from the grant during the 1950-52 biennium 
are for use on this program amounting to 
$13,596,548. 

® Houston, Tex. The school board has em- 
ployed Dr. J. G. Umstattd and Dr. Henry J. 
Otto, of the University of Texas, to conduct a 





survey of the school plant, beginning September 1. 
The survey will cover a period of two months 
and plans for another bond issue will be delayed 
awaiting the report of the survey. 

& Wilmington, Del. The board of education has 
begun a $4,500,000 building program, to be 
financed jointly by the state and city appropria- 
tions. The program calls far the construction of 
two elementary schools for white children, the 
remodeling of a building for junior high school 
use, and the conversion of a junior-senior high 
school into a senior high school. The program is 
veing developed step by step and the architec- 
tural planning is being done by Messrs. Pope & 
Kruse. The educational planning was done by 
Ward I. Miller, superintendent of schools. 

® The school board at DeFuniak Springs, Fla., 
has begun plans for an $800,000 bond election in 
the fall to finance an extensive building program. 
A new elementary school in Valley View, costing 
$82,000, will be occupied in September. 
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® At Wewahitchka, Fla. the Gulf County 
school board has completed an addition to the 
high school, at a cost of $110,000. Other new 
projects are a ten-room Negro school at Port 
St. Joe, costing $64,000, and a junior-senior high 
school building, containing ten classrooms, a 
library, and auditorium, and costing $162,000. 

®& The building commission at Milford, Del., 
has announced the contract let for a 20-room ad- 
dition to the school, to be completed and occu- 
pied in August, 1951. This is the first of three 
additions to the school plant, to include an agri- 
cultural farm shop and manual training depart- 
ment, and a new dual gymnasium. The successful 
passage of a local referendum will provide 46 
per cent of a total building program of $610,000. 
® Supt. Charles Bevis, of Fort Myers, Fla., has 
announced that a new junior high school has 
been completed and will be occupied in Sep- 
tember. The building comprises 25 classrooms in 
addition to a library, an auditorium, science 
laboratories, industrial-arts rooms, home-econom- 
ics rooms, a music building, and a gymnasium. 
Other new projects are two additions to the 
Dubar Negro School, and an addition to the 
J. Colin English School, to be ready in the fall. 
&> Supt.- Paul F. Colbert, of Hollywood, Fia., 
has announced the completion and occupation of 
a new high school plant costing $1,500,000. The 
plant comprises eleven buildings and its useful- 
ness has been shown in one year of operation. 

® The Broward County, Fla., school board, 
under the direction of Supt. U. J. Bennett, has 
launched a pay-as-you-go building program for 
the county, which involves a cost of about 
$500,000 a year for the construction projects. A 
Negro high school has been completed and is 
ready for use in Fort Lauderdale. 

® West Aurora, Ill. Contracts have been let 
for additions to the high school and the Green- 
man elementary school. The high school addition, 
which provides space for the music department, 
will cost $75,000. The elementary school addition 
which includes a multi-purpose room, a gymna- 
sium, and an auditorium, will cost $100,000. Con- 
struction work has been started on a new senior 
high school, to cost approximately $2,000,000. 
® The new Dieterich School, at East Aurora, 
Ill., has been completed. This building which 
comprises six rooms and an auditorium-gymna- 
sium, was completed at a cost of $300,000. A 
new four-room primary school, the Olney C. 
Allen School, will be erected, at a cost of $65,000. 
A three-room addition has been erected for the 
Beaupre School. 

® Portland, Ore. Plans have been begun for 
the new Lincoln High School, to cost $2,500,000. 
Hollis Johnston has prepared plans for a 50- 
classroom building, to be completed by the fall 
of 1951. 

®& The voters of Farnumwood, Mich., have ap- 
proved a $7,000,000 bond issue for a_ school 
building program. Plans are being prepared for 
the Ralph M. Freeman Elementary School 

> Louisville, Ky. Preliminary plans have been 
started for the new Central High School, to 
accommodate 1600 students, and to cost about 
$2,000,000. Plans are being prepared by Thomas J. 
Nolan & Sons, architects. 

®& Birmingham, Mich. Construction work has 
been started on the new high school building, 
to cost $2,109,765. 

® Blue Island, Ill. Construction work is pro- 
gressing on the new high school, gymnasium, 
and auditorium, to cost $1,500,000 at completion 
Planned to occupy a 27-acre site, the structure 
will include a stadium, tennis courts, a garage, 
and a baseball field. 

a > ——— 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of June, 1950, 16 school 
building projects were reported in 11 states west 
of the Rocky Mountains, at an estimated cost of 
$6,291,000. 

Dodge reports that in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains contracts were let during June, 
1950, for 832 educational buildings at a valuation 
of $128,280,000 
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Too many students—too few classrooms — 
resent a real problem in the face of high 
puilding costs. Yet many communities have 
found a ready answer. 

They are meeting the situation with quickly 
erected low-cost Armco STEELOX School Build- 
ings. These attractive buildings have many 
advantages. 


Your architect can design exactly what you 


FOR MONEY-SAVING FACTS 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
4220 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


need. Unique STEELOX wall and roof panels 
provide both structural support and finished 
surface in a single unit. The building is easily 
and economically erected by any local con- 
tractor. Interior finish and equipment can be 
handled the same as in any building. 

STEELOX Buildings meet every school 
requirement. They are fire-resistant and light- 
ning-safe—easy to keep clean, comfortable and 
sanitary. They can be designed for classrooms, 
cafeterias, shops and other structures. We'll 
gladly discuss your individual problem with 
you or your architect. 








SAMCo 


Y 


I'd like information on the advantages of Armco STEELOX Buildings. 


NAME TITLE 
ADDRESS 
CITY _TONE_ STATE 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 
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ARE YOU USING 


“HIT 
) 
miss’! “= 


Washroom © At 
Methods? We es 


Electric HAND DRYERS | 


GIVE YOU 


Cleaner Washr 00Ms, 





and 


Save Towel 
Maintenance Costs! 


Modern washrooms today are equipped, 
with faster-drying Sani-Dri that dries 
hands or face with a stream of hot air. ~ 
No buying or stocking of towels . . . no 
unsanitary litter or waste containers .. . 
no fire hazard . .. no paper-clogged 
soil pipes . . . no servicing of empty ~ 
towel cabinets. Instead, Sani-Dri provides | 
cleaner, more sanitary washrooms with | 
automatic 24 hour drying service! YOU)” 
SAVE UP TO 85% OF WASHROOM 
COSTS! 


ONLY SANI-DRI HAS THIS 


RECORD OF PERFORMANCE! 


Many Sani-Driers installed 15, 20 and 
even 22 years ago are still giving effi- 7 © 








cient drying service. They are being used ° oS 


in every civilized country in every cli- (7 
matic condition. Sani-Driers have carried — 
the Underwriter's Seal of Approval for © 
over 18 years! 


Write for Free Literature 


Shows all Sani-Dri Electric 
Driers, including pedestal model 
thet modernizes washrooms with- 
ovt structural changes and built- 
in wall model for new installa- 
tions. Write today! * 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


“Dependable Since 1897" 


3850 Commonwealth Avenue 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PAYMENT FOR INJURIES 


The Boston, Mass., school committee has re- 
cently ordered that students who have sustained 
injuries in the course of athletic games and 
other physical education activities shall be com- 
pensated for the actual hospital and medical 
expense incurred. The director of physical ed- 
ucation, the director of hygiene, and the busi- 
ness manager are to constitute a panel with au- 
thority to administer funds made available and 
are to pass on-each case presented to them. 
Applications for the payment of hospital, sur- 
gical, and medical bills must be presented by 
parents or guardians. In each instance the teacher 
cr coach in charge must certify that the injury 
was sustained in the course of a game or practice 
under the school program. A doctor satisfactory 
to the Panel must certify that the expense sus- 
tained in hospital or medical care is reasonable. 
Finally all bills and other documents relating to 
the case must be filed. In no case is more than 
$300 to be paid for one injury without special 
vote of the school committee. 


OFFER WIDE RANGE OF EXPERIENCES 
IN ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 


The public schools of Rock Rapids, Iowa, 
under the supervision of Supt. A. O. Voogd, car- 
ried out a number of purposeful activities during 
the school year 1949-50. A kindergarten demon- 
stration was held, with the pupils dressed in 
black paper capes and caps. Following the exer- 
cises there was a meeting of the parent-teacher 
association. 

Early in the spring, a county Career Day was 
held, with Ray Bryan, of Iowa State College, 
as the speaker. Fifty panel members discussed 
various occupations during a series of panel dis- 
cussions. The Schoolmasters’ Club sponsored the 
event. 

During the year 1949-50 the commercial de- 
partment carried out a work-experience plan, 
allowing each advanced student to spend two 
hours a day in a business office during the last 
six weeks of school. Many employers offered to 
give the students work in their offices during the 
summer. The commercial teachers checked the 
pupils’ work and conferred with their employers. 

The first evening school vocational agriculture 
program was concluded with graduation exercises. 
A group of 103 farmers participated in the pro- 
gram, and 47 night school students were given 
diplomas. A farm editor gave a talk before the 
assembled group. 


A PLAN OF PRIMARY GRADE 
ORGANIZATION 


The elementary schools of International Falls, 
Minn., under the direction of Supt. Leo H. 
Dominick, carried out a plan of primary grade 
reorganization during the school year 1949-50. 
The plan eliminates annual promotions and reten- 
tions and helps pupils progress through the pri- 
mary unit at their own speed. Under the plan 
teachers were given suggestions for guiding the 
primary pupils, for directing their reading, and 
for advancing children through the reading levels. 

The plan was successful in accomplishing a 
number of objectives. It was effective in promot- 
ing better reading adjustment by eliminating 
haste; it promoted better mental health by re- 
moving strain and tension, and by eliminating 
experiences with failure; it was successful in 
easing the burden on the teacher which accom- 
panies the forcing of pupils through a set cur- 
riculum; and it caused teachers to become more 
conscious of individual! differences and encouraged 
them to adapt their instruction to the ability of 
the children. 


PROGRESS MADE AT GLENCOE, 
ILLINOIS 


During the school year 1949-50, under the 
direction of Supt. Paul J. Misner, a flexible 
grouping plan was inaugurated, which assigned 
pupils to teachers by divisions in primary and 
intermediate grades. 

Home contact reporting by conferences with 
teachers was tried out in the primary and inter- 
mediate divisions. A counseling program of spe- 
cial services was inaugurated for classes in music, 
arts and crafts. 

An in-service training program was introduced 
for teachers, with a staff planning committee 
in charge. 

During the year, an administrative council was 
organized for strictly administrative matters, 
which was co-ordinated with a staff planning 
committee. A new personnel policy was intro- 
duced for probationary, professional, and career 
teacher levels, which included a new teacher- 
evaluation and selection plan. 


OPERATE SUMMER PROGRAM 


The Okeechobee County school board at 
Okeechobee City, Fla., has inaugurated a sum- 
mer program in compliance with the 1947 Foun- 
dation Program Law, which utilizes three special 
units for white children and one for Negro chil- 
dren. Supt. Roger L. Jones reports that these 
programs are adapted to the needs of the young 
people of the community, including summer rec- 
reation, band training, and library facilities. A 
schedule has been arranged to care for all age 
groups so that all children may have an oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

The Negro unit is being used regularly to pro- 
vide recreation as well as supervised study for 
retarded students during the daytime, and for 
an adult program in the evening, with classes in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, It is expected 
that these classes will provide better social living 
conditions for the welfare of residents of the 
county. The entire work has been arranged and 
is being supervised by Supt. Roger L. Jones, 
of the Okeechobee city schools. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


> At Kewanee, Ill., during the school year 
1949-50, an enlarged program of testing was 
carried out, under the direction of K. B. Beasley, 
superintendent of schools. The program included 
the use of several special tests, under the direc- 
tion of a special teacher. During the year com- 
mittees of teachers in each subject area met to 
evaluate the textbooks and methods. As a result 
of the new plan, changes have been made in sev- 
eral textbooks and in the curriculum offered, and 
a new report card and permanent record card 
have been put in operation. 

During the year a hot lunch program was 
inaugurated to take care of rural elementary 
pupils who attend the Central Grade and Junior 
High School. Another innovation was a home-to- 
school intercommunication system for senior high 
school students unable to attend classes because 
of a physical condition. One boy was graduated 
in June without having attended a single class 
during his four years. A special talk-back radio 
was utilized in keeping the boy in contact with 
his classes and taking part in the classroom work. 

During the year 1950-51 the high school cur- 
riculum has been enlarged to offer French, dis- 
tributive education, and diversified occupations. 
At the junior high school level, a modified com- 
mon learning program will be put into operation. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 


Financing Public School Construction 

Compiled by Charles A. Quattlebaum. Paper, 74 pp. 
Prepared for the Committee on Education and Labor of 
Congress and issued by the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

A report to Congress having special reference to the 
need for more and better school buildings and proposals 
for federal participation in providing them. The first 
section contains an analytic summary. Other sections 
include a digest of selected studies on school construction 
needs, antecedent federal programs and legislative proposals, 
bills introduced in Congress, attitudes of organizations 
and agencies, trends of population and school enrollments, 
and relative ability and effort of the states to support 
education. 





Taxes and Economic Incentives 

By Lewis H. Kimmel. Paper, 217 pp. Brookings Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

This study of the tax situation since the close of the 
fighting war is an analysis of the present systems of 
local, state, and federal taxes and their repercussions on 
the economy of the individual and of business and in- 
dustry. It emphasizes phases of the problems of taxation 
which the public official, particularly the individual in- 
terested in getting more for his division of government, is 
inclined to brush aside. The school executive who would 
work intelligently for higher school taxes should be 
acquainted with the phases of the problem here presented 
We can have no solid progress in educational support 
without consideration of the effects of the tax load on our 
economy. 


State Government Finances in 1949 

Prepared under the direction of Allen D. Manvel. Paper, 
56 pp., 30 cents. Published by the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A report on a study of state finances for the year 1949, 
showing the trends since 1940 in state general revenue, 
general expenditure, and total debt, and including a 
omparison of 1949 totals of income and outgo for the 
48 states. The report shows that the spending by the 
48 states was nearly twice as great in 1949 as four years 
earlier, totaling $11,782,000 as against $10,400,000. State 
revenue was at a new high of $10,991,000. Although the 
amount of debt issued by states was less in 1949, it 
greatly exceeded debt retirement. 


Unit Five Studies Its Building Needs 

Compiled by J. L. Landes. Paper, 134 pp. Issued by 
the Bureau of Research and Service, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

A report of a survey of the McLean County Com- 
munity Unit School District No. Five, conducted by 
tizens, teachers, and pupils of the community in co- 
peration with the University of Illinois. The survey con- 
tains a study of the school population, the enrollments, per 
pupil valuations, tax rates, school bonded indebtedness, 
budgeted expenditures, and salaries of teachers which will 
be used in preliminary plans for a long-range building 
program. The program calls for three new schools, ad- 
ditions to three schools, and remodeling of three buildings 
It also includes a multi-purpose room, a health workroom, 
and other new facilities in existing school plants. 


New Sources of Local Revenue for 

Public Schools 

Compiled by Arnold Joyal. Paper, 23 pp., 25 cents. 
National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C 

This study makes clear that schools still depend on 
the property tax for their main local revenue. The fact 
that property is now taxed to the limit is causing local 
governments to seek new sources of revenue. In the 
present study 1611 city school officers reported 20 types 
of nonproperty taxes levied in 1949 for local purposes. 
The report seems to assume that the schools share ulti- 
mately in some of these special new taxes. It would be 
interesting to know just how many schools do share, and 
to what extent. 


Two Years of Educational Progress, 1948-50 

Compiled by United School Committee of Louisiana. 
Paper, 68 pp. Published by Parish and City School Boards, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

This document supplies impressive evidence, in its 
descriptive text and in a large collection of photographs, 
of the progress which has been made in the school plants 
and in the scope of the educational program in rural and 
city school systems throughout the state of Louisiana. It 
is particularly heartening to note that the newest school 
plants are distinctly functional in plan and dignified in 
design 


Simplified Municipal Accounting 

By the National Committee on Governmental Account- 
ing. Cloth, xiv-162 pp. Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, Chicago 37, Tl. 
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‘Your choice 
was 


perfect, 
Mr. Clarke 
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... the new Remington Styor-riter 


will save teaching time... make learning easier!” 





fes, progressive teachers and school 
officials agree that there’s no type- 
writer to compare with the new Rem- 
ington Super-riter when it comes to 
speed, accuracy and ease of operation. 
The Super-riter has been efficiency- 
tested to serve both as a valuable teach- 
ing and learning tool and its work- 
saving, time-saving features enable the 
Remington Super-riter to meet any 
typing requirement. 


Here’s why: 

* Tempo-Touch Action! This new prin- 
ciple speeds type-bars to printing point 
— permits faster, easier typing. 

* Super-Plus Values! The Super-riter 
has everything for effortless typing: 
exclusive finger-fit keys, a longer writ- 
ing line, exclusive one-key Keyboard 
Margin Control, exclusive Perfect Po- 
sitioning scale... you get all these and 
more with Super-riter. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 





This manual for small cities, based on the Accounting 
Manual for Small Municipalities by C. H. Chatters, repre- 
sents the long experience of a large group of professional 
accountants who either contributed the very complete series 
of practical forms and procedures here recommended, or 
assisted in the formulation of the accounting principles on 
which the entire work is based. The authors are fully 
conscious of the ultimate social and political values of 
public accounting and of its utility in achieving the im- 
mediate ends of a local regime as well as the deeper 
purposes of a democratic local government. They urge that 
at least seven principles must be common to effective 
financial records: (1) the use of double entry, (2) a com- 
mon terminology under which accounts can be standardized 
for comparison, (3) the use of accrual and/or cash ac- 
counting, (4) uniform classification of accounts under the 
common terminology, (5) accounting by established funds, 
(6) budgetary control and definite help in budget making, 
(7) compliance with state and local requirements. The 
ten chapters take up the specific methods used in various 
communities as applied to accounting statements, the basic 
records, the setting up of accounts, recording receipts and 


Remington Rand, Typewriter Division, Room 1620A, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y.10 
) Send me FREE illustrated brochure on the new Remington Super-riter. 





disbursements, journal entries, budgeting, public utility ac- 
counting, and cost accounting and auditing. 

School accountants will find the work a mine of informa- 
tion on problems for which the usual school accounting 
manuals provide no answer. 


Facts About Cold Cathode for 

School Lighting 

Compiled by Don N. Ingwersen. Paper, 42 pp. The 
Illuminating Engineering Co., 2347 E. Nine Mile Road, 
Hazel Park, Mich. 

The booklet is a report telling the story and explaining 
the merits of Cold Cathode for school lighting. The 
material includes engineering data applying to Cold 
Cathode lamps and lighting fixtures, which may be useful 
in the calculation of lighting, distribution of light, circuit 
loading, and other phases of light installations. It includes 
a description of different types of fixtures, a summary of 
the different features of Cold Cathode lighting, and an 
outline of the typical state code requirements for class- 
room lighting. 
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ACCURATE 
EASY TO INSTALL 
QUICK SETTING 

DEPENDABLE 


PROGRAM TIMERS 
ENCOURAGE STUDENT DISCIPLINE | 


Save administrative time — ring bells, or other 


signals, automatically. 


One or two circuits, Controls any number of 
signals, Set program schedules easily without 
tools. Trouble-free, self-starting, Synchronous 
SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 or 24 hour 
calender switch — 
silences signals nights and weekends, as desired. 
Manvol signal operation possible without affect- 


program discs. Automatic 


ing pre-set schedule. 


Costs less than a typewriter! Available through the 
better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory for 


literature. 


MANUFACTURING | 
COMPANY | 


INDIANA | 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY | 


OWENSVILLE, 
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SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS WILL 
MEET IN CHICAGO 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
School Business Officials will be held September 
25 to 28, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., with 
President Francis R. Scherer, of Rochester, as 
chairman. 

President Scherer has arranged the preliminary 
program for the meeting. At the sectional meet- 
ings, each in charge of a chairman, there will be 
discussions on accounting and finance, mainte- 
nance, personnel problems, plant operation, pur- 
chasing, and schoolhouse planning and construc- 
tion. 

The first general session will be on Monday 
morning, at which Dr. William H. Alexander, ot 
Oklahoma City, Okla., will give a report. At the 
final general session on Thursday, Dr. Paul 
Misner will talk on “Public Relations for 
Schools,” and Beardsley Rum! will represent the 
National Citizens Commission for Public Schools. 
James M. Spinning, of Rochester, N. Y., in his 
address will suggest the trend of education and 
its import in business administration. 

The sectional meetings will be as follows: 

Accounting and Finance, Harold E. Akerly, 
Rochester, N. Y., chairman. This section will 
discuss Accounting and Finance, Uniformity, Au- 
diting, and New Sources of Revenue. 

Building Maintenance, G. R. Miller, Denver, 
Colo., chairman. This group will discuss Repair 
and Refurnishing of School Furniture, Preventive 
Maintenance, the Lighting of Classrooms, and a 
}.aintenance Program. 

Personnel Problems, Schuyler C. Joyner, Los 
Angeles, Calif., chairman. This division will take 
up the Business Manager and Personnel Rela- 
tions, the Problems of Employee Organizations, 
Recruiting and Induction of Personnel, the Ad- 
justment of Grievances, Salary Problems, the 
Dismissal of Unsatisfactory Employees, etc. 

Plant Operation, V. Harry Rhodes, St. Louis, 
Mo., chairman. This section will discuss the Cen- 





tral Office Administration and Field Supervision 
of Plant Personnel, the Selection and In-Service 
Training of Custodians, the Transportation of 
Children by Bus, Floor Treatment, Heating and 
Sanitation, and Dust Control. 

Purchasing, A. F. Nienhuser, Cleveland, Ohio, 
chairman. The discussion of purchasing problems 
will center around the purchasing function as a 
major responsibility of school-business manage- 
ment, the Problem of Purchasing in Large and 
Small Communities, the Value Analysis of Pro- 
duction, Public Relations, the Development and 
Maintenance of Sources of Supply, Legal Aspects 
of Purchasing. 

Schoolhouse Planning and Construction, John 
W. Lewis, Baltimore, Md., chairman. The school 
planning section will discuss Building Surveys 
and the Administration and Financing of Build- 
ing Programs, the Modernization and Rehabilita- 
tion of Old Buildings, the Problems of Design 
and Material for Economical Construction, Site 
Development, and the Problem of Functional 
Planning. 


A.A.S.A. WILL MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 


President Warren T. White has announced that 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors will hold its national meeting in Atlantic 
City, N. J., February 17-22, 1951. 

The headquarters, registration, general sessions, 
and exhibits will be housed in the Atlantic City 
Municipal Auditorium. 

Information concerning hotel reservations can 
be obtained by writing to the AASA Housing 
Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 
MAKE PROGRESS 


During the past two years, the city of Frank- 
lin, Pa., made preliminary plans and carried out 
a broad program of expansion and improvement 
of the school plant. Special features in building 
improvement included the remodeling of the 


Far-Sighted Choice for 
Sound Planning 


TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan. 


August, 1950 


EST. 1826 


homemaking department, the building of a com- 
munications studio, the provision of modern fire- 
proof files for the principal’s office, and painting 
of the interior of all buildings. The administra- 
tive policies have been reorganized, placing the 
superintendent in charge as the chief executive 
officer of the school district. Under the new 
policy the superintendent can proceed with power 
to delegate authority to principals, supervisors, 
and other school officials. 

The public relations program has been revised 
and improved to provide needed support for the 
program carried out. The local newspaper gives 
generous space to the schools. The entire com- 
munity is acquainted with the program of im- 
provement and has evinced justifiable pride in 
the accomplishments. 


VOCATIONAL COURSES OFFERED 


At Mendota, IIl., a home building project was 
carried out in September, 1949, with students 
from the industrial arts and diversified occupa- 
tions classes engaged in erecting a five-room 
ranch type house. Upon completion, the house 
will be sold at public auction. The high school 
board has purchased three more lots for use in 
connection with similar building projects. The 
second home, to be started this fall, will be 
erected by students, working under the super- 
vision of school instructors, and with the help 
of local artisans and tradesmen for the installa- 
tion of the more technical trades. 

The high school is offering a diversified occu- 
pations course for the fourth year this fall. 
During the past two years, these diversified oc- 
cupations courses have become so popular that 
the enrollment had to be screened to retain only 
the serious students who desired to learn a 
vocation. Local tradesmen, industrial firms, and 
businessmen have been co-operative in offering 
on-the-job training to student employees. It has 
been found an effective means of providing 
worth-while vocational training for students who 
do not plan to go on to college. 
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American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 








Architects: Atchison & Kloverstrom, Denver, Colorado 
Mechanical Engineers: Marshall & Johnson, Denver, Colorado 
General Contractor: Johns Engineering Company, Denver, Colorado 


Plumbing Contractor: Dependable Plumbing & Heating Company, ? 
Denver, Colorado New, Modern Colorado School 


selects American-SDtandard 


Wii the Dunn Elementary School of Fort Collins, 
Colorado, was built, careful attention was given to 
facilities for guarding the health and comfort of students 
and teachers. Large areas of glass were used, to afford bet- 
ter lighting. And both American-Standard Heating Equip- 
ment and Plumbing Fixtures were installed to assure ut- 
most heating comfort and convenient, sanitary plumbing. 


Scores of other modern educational institutions have 
also found American-Standard a sure guide to quality 
products ... and to dependable performance. American- 
Standard products are attractive. They're economical to 
maintain. And they’re dependable . .. even under the 
rugged treatment to which they’re often subjected in school 
service. 
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If you are equipping a new school, or re-equipping an 


These LUCERNE Lavatories of genuine vitreous china are easy to keep clean, : ; , 
ower hard to mar. They feature splash backs and deep, square bowls for pro- old one, ask your Heating and Plumbing Contractor about 


isors, } tection of wall and surrounding area. The American-Standard CONVECTOR the American-Standard line of heating and plumbing prod- 
with ENCLOSURE keeps room comfortably heated, makes a neat installation 


ucts. No line is more complete. American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 
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These genuine vitreous china WASHAL Urinals are permanently non-ab- 
sorbent, will not lose their lustre, will mot craze. They're wall-mounted 


for maximum sanitation, making surrounding floor area easier to clean. 
»ccu- 


fall. This STANDARD GAS BOILER supplies abundant, automatic heat through 
| oc- the entire area of the Dunn School. The carefully machined cast iron sec- 
that tions of the boiler are gas-tight. Heating surfaces, burners, controls and 
only other essential features are coordinated to assure maximum output with 
. minimum operating and maintenance cost. The jacket is heavily insulated 
m a to prevent excessive heat loss. 
and 
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Griggs Auditorium Seating, 
above, has the self-rising seat, 
Du Pont “Fabrilite’ covering 
Griggs offers double, single 
and black-out window shades. 
At right, the practical school 
seat, Griggs’ No. 200 Chair 
Desk. 











For further information on items 
above or additional school equip- 
ment, please contact: 


GRIGGS 


Equipment Company 


Belton 





A RARE GIFT TO A RURAL 
COMMUNITY 


(Concluded from page 36) 


in establishing Musselman High School the 
Foundation has added a third community 
improvement which will nurture education and 
culture for years to come. No greater con- 
tribution could have been given to the rural 
boys and girls who are now enrolled in the 
school and enjoying the benefits of a modern 
building in which an educational program of 
unusual value has been organized. 

With this in mind, it is with reverent grati- 
tude that we pay tribute to the memory of 
C. H. Musselman, a man of vision. 


PERSONAL 
NEWS 


> James R. Frazier, of Okmulgee, Okla., has been 
elected president of the Oklahoma Association of School 
Administrators for the year 1950-51. 

®& Supt. Grenn O. DeAtTiey, of Wood River, Ill., has 
been re-elected for the next school year, with a sub- 
Stantial increase in salary. Supt. DeAtley has completed 
28 years of service as an administrator in the school 
system. 

® Raymonp C. Burpick, of Pottsdam, N. Y., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Stoneham, Mass., to 
succeed Charles E. Varney, who retired August 31 

® The salary of Supt. W. C. McGrynts, of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., has been increased to $11,000 as of 
July 1, 1950 

® A. Bruce Denniston, formerly superintendent of 





GRIGES’ DURABLE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 






Manufacturers and Suppliers of 


SCHOOL SEATING 


There is a dealer near you. 
Write us requesting his name. 


° Texas 


schools in Greenville, Pa., for the past 12 years, has been 
elected to a similar position in Altoona. 

&> Super. Craupe V. Courter, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been re-elected for a five-year term, beginning August, 
1950. 

® Ropert R. ANDERSON, supervising principal of schools 
at Brackenridge, Pa., has been re-elected with an increase 
of $200 in salary. 

®> Ropert C. JeEnntNGs has been elected superintendent 
of Dist. No. 83, at Melrose Park, Ill., to succeed Joseph 
E. Clettenberg, who has gone to the DeKalb Teachers 
College 

> A. J. Harcrove, of Fort Meade, Fla., has accepted 
the position of supervising principal of the Madison, Fla., 
schools 

®& Supt. N. Durwarp Cory, of Rochester, Minn., has 
been re-elected for the next year, with a salary of $11,000 
> Wittiam F. ReEppInc, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Providence, R. I., since 1936, died June 26. 
&> Supt. Witt1aAm L. Bourceots, of Southbridge, Mass., 
has resigned . 

> Supt. CHartes A. Rusu, of the Hardwick-Barre- 
Petersham, Mass., union, retired on July 1! 

> Supt. K. D. Watpo, of East Aurora, ILll., has retired 
after a service of 36 years in educational work, 14 years 
as high school principal, and 22 years as superintendent. 
Dr. Joun W. Gates, formerly principal of the East High 
School, succeeds Mr. Waldo as superintendent. 

> E. D. CLevELAND, of Gladewater, Tex., has accepted 
the superintendency at Palestine, Tex. 

®> Water L. Hawkins, of Freeport, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the New York State Association of 
School Business Officials 

® CHartes B. Park, superintendent of schools at Bay 
City, Mich., has been named winner of the ‘‘Page One 
Award” of the Bay City Newspaper Guild for outstanding 
leadership in local school and civic affairs. 

& O. H. Enciisn, of Uniontown, Pa., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of schools of Abington town- 
ship, a suburb of Philadelphia. The Abington school dis- 
trict is a wealthy suburb comprising nine elementary 
schools, two junior high schools, and a senior high school, 
and is staffed by 200 teachers. It has recently erected a 
fine new elementary school. Dr. English, a graduate of 
Manfield College and the University of Pittsburgh, holds 
a B.S. degree in education, awarded in 1929, a master of 
arts degree given in 1932, and a doctor of education 
degree in 1942. 


A basic text for beginners in woodwork 


showing how to use tools through self- 
explanatory line sketches — 


WOODWORK VISUALIZED 


By Ross C. Cramlet 


August, 1950 



























Here is fundamental 
information and guid- 
ance in the use of 
hand tools. The 131 
plates and text show 
details of correct use 
as well as projects 


and instructions. 


$1.76 


Write for your copy for 
30 days’ free study. 


THE BRUCE 


PUBLISHING CO. 
808 Bruce Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





®> Supt. Grover BratcHer, of Maysville, Okla., has 
been re-elected for his fifth year. 

® Harvey H. Cornett, formerly. principal of the Door- 
Kewaunee Normal School of Wisconsin, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Algoma. 

® Pau J. Keiru, of Maysville, Mo., has accepted the 
superintendency at Platte City. Since July, 1947, he has 
been educational director for a private vocational school 
in Kansas City. 

® Dr. H. S. Vincent has assumed the office of Super- 
intendent of Schools at Milwaukee, made vacant last 
winter by the death of Supt. L. P. Goodrich. 

> Supr. Cart C. Byers, of 
Parma city schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been re-elected for a 
new five-year term, beginning 
July 1. Mr. Byers who has com- 
pleted his eighth year in the 
position, has been given a $500 
raise for the next year over his 
present salary of $8,750 per year. 
Mr. Byers is widely known as a 
humorist, lecturer, author, and 
newspaper columnist and has fre- 
quently appeared as a lecturer 
and forum speaker before local 
civic clubs and organizations. 

® ArcuH THOMPSON, formerly principal of the high school 
at McAlester, Okla., has been elected superintendent of 
schools, to succeed D. D. Kirkland, who has resigned. 

®> Roy Wise, of New London, Iowa, has accepted the 
superintendency at Mediapolis, Iowa 

® Gitpert S. WILLEY, of Lincoln, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Winnetka, III. 

® Roranp Reicu, of Donnybrook, N. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent at Wilton 

® Harotp G. Fearn, of Elgin, Ill., has accepted the 
superintendency of the Charleston Community Unit Schools 
at Charleston 


Carl C. Byers 


® Freperick E. Breit has been elected principal of the 
new Nathan Eckstein Junior High School in Northeast 
Seattle, Wash 


> Supr. J. E. Murpny, of Hurley, Wis., has been 


re-elected for a three-year term, at an annual salary of 
$6,500 

> Supt. H. B. Turner, of Warren, Ohio, has announced 
his retirement, to take effect August 31, 1951 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION FOR TEN MISSOURI 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 30) 
of the schools co-operating is over 13 miles 
from Bonne Terre as the crow flies. 

The 10 schools operating the vocational 
school have a total enrollment of 1750 pupils. 
These schools are: Desloge, Doe Run, Elvine, 
Esther, Farmington, Flat River, Frankclay, 
Irondale, Leadwood, and Bonne Terre. 

The products of the trade school are not 
all educational. The building-trades class built 
a four-room house in 1948-49 and has just 
completed a six-room project this year. The 
school has agreed to build a parsonage for the 
Flat River Methodist Church next year. 
Hardly a school in the county is without 
playground equipment made by the welding 
class. Swings, teeter boards, climbing gyms, 
and bicycle racks are some of the more 
numerous products. The electrical class has 
wired churches, schools, and public build- 
ings, in addition to maintaining motors and 
small electrically operated equipment for the 
co-operating schools. The auto-mechanics class 
keeps the school buses in repair, as well as 
reconditions automobiles and trucks belong- 
ing to students and their parents. Using 
castings locally produced, the machine shop 
has turned out drill presses, sanding disks, 
drill press vises, jig saws, and the like. 

The philosophy of training at the school 
is to have the student whenever possible, 
make articles which have a commercial value 
rather than to work at artificial situations 
arranged by the instructor and not likely to be 
found in real life. “We learn by doing” might 
well be the motto of the Lead Belt Vocational 
School. 


STEPS IN PLANNING AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDING 


(Concluded from page 41) 


Acoustical Tile— perforated fiber board, 
prefinished where noted 

Plaster — where noted on finish schedule 

Hung Ceilings — auditorium, portions of 
corridors, toilets 

Electric Lighting —direct-indirect, gener- 
ally fluorescent in offices and classrooms; else- 
where, incandescent. Primary service under- 
ground from Grace St. to transformed vault 

Heating —two-pipe vacuum system, two 
cast-iron boilers, burners for No. 5 oil, 10,000 
gallon fuel tank. Concealed radiation in fin- 
ished spaces, exposed in service areas. 

Ventilating exhaust from _ classrooms 
through corridors with fans located at intervals 
under the monitor. Exhaust from toilets. 
Supply and exhaust in auditorium, gymnasium. 
Exhaust from kitchen and exhaust in kinder- 
garten coatrooms. 

Plumbing — complete system of plumbing 
and drainage, using circulating indirect heater 
and storage tank. Drainage will be connected 
to Grace St. sewer. Water service will be con- 
nected to Grace or Crystal Streets. Lavatories 
and water closets are vitreous china. 

+> 


> CLarK ArTkins, of Anchorage, Ky., has accepted the 
Superintendency at Paoli, Ind 

® Benyamin C. Writs, of Yonkers, N. Y., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Buffalo, for the 
school year beginning in September 
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R-W Deluxe FoldeR-Way Partition 
FULLY AUTOMATIC—ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 





R-W Deluxe FoldeR-Way Partition, bi-parting, 64” x 22’ opening. 


Just a turn of the switch key and the 
R-W DeLuxe FoldeR-Way Partition 
goes into operation silently and swift- 
ly ... locking and unlocking, opening 
and closing automatically! Designed 
specifically for school gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, stages and other high or 
wide openings—no matter how large 
—to be closed against light and sound, 
electrically operated FoldeR-Way 
Partitions are the answer to present- 
day problems of economy in space 
and expenditure. They transform any 
large indoor area into two smaller 


R-W 
Offers a Complete Line 
of Single and 
Multiple Action 
Classroom Wardrobes 


Richards-Wilcox Classroom Wardrobes 
are outstandingly popular because they 
are designed to give maximum space for 
pupils’ wraps without overcrowding — be- 
cause simplicity of design and installation 
in wall recess means low cost. Wardrobes 
are available in Single or Multiple Action- 
Master Control Door units with or with- 
out bookcases, supply closets, teachers’ 
closets, slate or cork boards, locks, etc. 
Doors are available in flush wood, hollow 
metal, or pan type steel doors with wood 







Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 


* Branches ino 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 





ones—a quick change made entirely 
without manual effort. 

Yes, you turn the switch key and 
R-W does the rest! DeLuxe FoldeR- 
Way locks to the floor without floor 
bolts, keepers, guides, tracks or man- 
ually operated sealing strips, pressure- 
sealing itself to the floor for complete 
soundproofing. When bi-parting par- 
titions are installed, both halves are 
synchronized to operate simultane- 
ously —all sections are full-size, equal 
width doors folding in accordion fash- 
ion into jamb or pocket. 


R-W No. 833 Multiple Action-Master Control Door Wardrobe. 


or steel jambs. Each unit is equipped 
with continuous coat hook racks provided 
with double prong hooks and hat shelf. 
Each door opening accommodates eight 
to ten pupils. 


* * * 


Get all the facts about Richards-Wilcozx 
cost-cutting, space-saving FoldeR-Way Par- 
titions and Classroom Wardrobes now— 
write today or call your nearby branch office 
for complete information without obligation. 
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APSCO DELUXE 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


at no increase in price! 











Try Apsco’s Deluxe models—new smooth 


operation, new modern clear-view receptacles, new 


heavy-duty bases, all new in style. 


Equipped with Apsco’s world famous, heavy-duty 


e 


cutters with the exclusive Apsco “‘undercut’’ feature 


—cutters that sharpen 2'2 times as many points. 


Call your Apsco dealer and ask to see all three new 
Apsco Deluxe models. 


Feasl Sle 


PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD 
AND MAIL TODAY 









AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
1841 Eighteenth Ave., Rockford, Illinois 


CT Send literature and name of nearby Apsco dealer. 


School Name__ 
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| LOW COST—HIGH QUALITY 


Tuck’er Way Folding Chair 


A better chair for your 
money. Built for com- 
fort, durability. Folds 
flat, easy to store and 
handle. 















Well Built 
Won't Tilt 
No metal to 
snag or pinch 


PATENTED 


Made in three sizes — adult, 


intermediate and_ juvenile. 


TUCKER WAY Meets any requirements of 


schools. Smooth hardwood throughout, in natural finish 
or colors. Write for catalog and price list. 


TUCKER 


DUCK & RUBBER CO. Ft. Smith, Ark. 





premier 


Cupenoviny CO. 


CLEAN ETCH, HIGH DETAIL RENDITION 
SERVICE « DEPENDABILITY 
BLACK AND WHITE * COLOR PROCESS 





818 W. Winnebago St. + MArquette 8-3337-8 + Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
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In Euclid’s 
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In Euclid, Ohio, there is, as described by the architects 

and school board, a “High School that has every- 

thing!” Yes, nothing has been left out of the plans for 
the pupils’ comfort, convenience and welfare—and it 
goes without saying Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains 
were included. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 
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HALSEY TAYLOR Fountains 

















































































Most Fires are Night Fires. Statistics show 
that most FIRES occur when help is 
away ...a fact that emphasizes the need 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. GLOBE 
Sprinklers are always on duty... always 
ready for action. 


GLOBE edad pons SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices i in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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Arlington yl leaders 











AGREE 5. 550 





Here’s the new desk that is designed for mod- 
ern group study methods. It can easily be 
moved wherever needed in the room. . . 
or can be turned in any direction. The new 
Arlington No. 550 Move About has many de- 
sign features that make it a better seating 
unit for school use. The lift-lid of the book 
box can be set in level or inclined position to 
accommodate different types of work. Adjust- 
ment for height may be made over a 4” range 
for the seat... and a 5” range for the desk. 
The seat swivels 45° to left or right from 
center for easy entrance and departure. These 
and many other features make this quality- 
built Arlington unit a favorite among modern 
schools everywhere. Smooth flowing modern 
design is free of projections or sharp corners. 
It's engineered for constant hard use with 
minimum maintenance. Available in range of 
sizes. For complete information on Arlington 
equipment for school seating . . . write for 
Bulletin 200. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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Get extra 
locker security 


Hew DUDLEY 


MASTER-KEYED 
P-570 


This is the sturdiest, most 
dependable padlock you've 
ever seen! Easy-working, 
3-tumbler mechanism in 
rugged, satin-finish, cast 
aluminum case. Combina- 
tion dial has 40 divisions 

. , 64,000 possible com- 
binations. 





MASTER-CHARTED 


Stainless steel 


RD-2 
Dudley Locks are guar- 
anteed for two years. 


Write for free Catalog 
Foldre that also shows 
built-in, master-keyed 
$-540. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


570 West Monroe St., Dept. 812, Chicago 6, Ill. 








All-weather playgrounds now possible for every school 
at less than $1.00 per square yard. . . . Improve the 
health and phy. ed. program with an outdoor gym- 
nasium of smooth, dry, resilient NATURAL ROCK 
ASPHALT. Your surfacing costs can be cut in half. 


CONSULTING SERVICE. Program planning, with the aid 


of school employees. Efficient space utilization for 
health and physical education activities. 


©. R. BARKDOLL, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
Downers Grove Illinois 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS and 
VOCATIONAL eDUCHTION 


An authoritative source of information and guidance in 
organizing, planning, equipping and operating school 
shops for administrators, supervisors, directors and shop 
instructors. 





PROFESSIONAL EDITORIAL MATERIAL covering every 
phase of industrial education . . . PROBLEMS AND 
PROJECTS offer practical aids for carrying on the 
daily shop instruction program. 


TEN ISSUES — including 4 feature issues (1) March — 
School Shop Annual, (2) May — Requisition Number (3) 
October — Problems and Projects, (4) December — A.V.A. 
NN Pe onc pedbusvidesecdscecas FOR $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS 


850 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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NEW DICK PAPER FOLDER 


The A. B. Dick Company, manufacturers of 
machines and supplies and office equipment, has 
announced a new folder for office use, the Dick 
Folder Model 55, an electrically driven, auto- 
matic-feed machine, capable of folding thousands 





New Desk Top Dick Folder. 


of copies per hour of various weights and sizes 
of papers in different types of folds. The folder 
is being manufactured in the Dick plant and 
is being distributed through Dick mimeograph 
dealers. 

For complete information write to the A. B. 
Dick Co., 5700 West Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill, 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0801. 


ANNOUNCE NEW COLORED CHALK 


The American Crayon Company has announced 
a new colored chalk called Hyga-Color for use 
in visual aid teaching. The new chalk has been 
developed as a result of long research and study. 
It not only erases easily, but it is a dustless 
colored chalk, and comes in large sticks, 34% by 
%4@ inches in size, for quick, graphic work. 
Hyga-Color comes in colors carefully selected for 
blackboard use. These colored sticks are soft, but 
strong enough for distinctive color marking, and 
suitable for composition as well as slate black- 
boards. The Hyga-Color is an added incentive 
for teachers to use the chalkboard for class 
presentation. 

For further information write to The American 
Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—O802. 


I.B.M. CORPORATION ANNOUNCES 
NEW PRODUCTS 

The International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion has announced several new products along 
with improvements on existing machines in its 
electric accounting machine, electric time record- 
ing, and electric typewriter divisions. 

The new products include a card verifier with 





New IBM Electric Typewriter. 


NEW SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
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automatic verifications; a dual-feed carriage for 
preparing closely related documents; a light- 
weight electric time stamp; an electric forms 
writer with operating controls; an electric type- 
writer with decimal tabulation to facilitate typ- 
ing of columns of figures; and two new type 
faces for the executive model of the IBM electric 
typewriter. The electric typewriter, with decimal 
tabulator speeds statistical typing by adding ten 
touch tabular keys to the keyboard above the 
numeral row. By selecting the proper key the 
typist can move the carriage automatically to 
the exact digit in each column for typing any 
amount. 

Complete information is available by writing 
to the International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, 55 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0803. 


ANNOUNCE IMPROVED DESIGN FOR 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 


The Griggs Equipment Company, Belton, Tex., 
has incorporated two new features in its school 


auditorium seating which will be used in all 
auditorium chairs manufactured in the Belton 
plant. 





New Griggs Opera Chair. 


In the new designs the backs of chairs have 
been extended further than the low backs origi- 
nally introduced in the chair which came out 
in the fall of 1949. The second change is the 
streamlining of the tops of the chairbacks so 
that they follow a more rounded pattern. The 
low-sweeping backs protect the Du Pont “Fabri- 
lite” plastic upholstery of the seat from scuffing 
or kicking by students sitting behind the seat. 
All Griggs chairs are provided with the popular, 


self-rising seat, which remains % up when 
unoccupied. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
writing to the Griggs Equipment Co., 1901 


McKinley Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—O804. 


ANNOUNCE “COOLITE” HEAT- 
ABSORBING GLASS 


The Mississippi Glass Company has issued a 
12-page booklet describing and illustrating its 
new “Coolite” heat-absorbing glass for window 
surfaces. 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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QUICKLY FOLDS 
OR UNFOLDS 


for changing 
ROOM USES 


MORE seating capacity | e 


Churches, schools, 
MORE leg comfort nero institutions, 


fraternal buildings. 
Convert any room 


MORE exclusive features 
MORE strength and rigidity 
MORE for your money * 


into a banquet or 
group activity room. 
Clear it in minutes. 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 





ATTENTION! DO YOU REALIZE 


SEPTEMBER-SCHOOLS 
ARE JUST ABOUT 30 DAYS AWAY? 
WHY NOT ORDER THOSE RUGGED 


COMFORTABLE “STANDARD” 


FOLDING CHAIRS NOW- 
THAT YOU WILL NEED FOR 


THE 50-51 SCHOOL YEAR? 
SCHOOLS REPORT 
“STANDARD” CHAIRS 


COST THEM LESS 
THAN 10c PER CHAIR 
PER YEAR TO OWN 


THE STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


CAMBRIDGE CITY INDIANA 
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MEET THIS NEW 


VERSAIVLE 
MEMEER 


OF A FAMOUS 
FAMILY 


DURABLE JUBULAR 
DESKS AND CHAIRS 


provide multiple study 
groups in one room! 


Norcor’s tubular steel desk and chair 
set has many unique structural 
advantages. Straight, rather than 
tapered legs, provide larger floor 
contact and better glide. Desk frame, 
which features a continuous leg 
stretcher, is welded into one 

integral unit for stronger, permanent 
rigidity. Chair frame is also unit 
welded and features an angle steel seat 
brace, book storage type leg stretc 
Polished glides on both units are 
removable only by use of a tool. Desk 
in standard heights of 30, 29, 26 

and 23 inches. Chairs in seat heights 
of 13, 15, 17 and 18 inches. ane 
sizes available. Choice of sol 

hardwood or curved near in 
Natural or School Brown finish with 
Brown, Taupe or Beige frames. 


curved PLYWOOD 





Write for catalog of 
complete seating line. 
sotip WOOD 


« GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


NORCODR MANUFACTURING CO., INC 
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(Concluded from page 68) 

The new glass is of a cool, blue color with a 
slightly greenish cast. Composed of special in- 
gredients that insure the desirable properties of 
heat absorption and the ability to soften light, 
it is effective for reducing solar heat radiation 
and for controlling and distributing light. Coolite 
comes in two types, fire-finished and glare reduc- 
ing finish, and is made in a variety of patterns 
and thicknesses. The booklet includes specifica- 
tion data and general information on Coolite and 
Coolite glare reducing glass. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
writing to the Mississippi Glass Co., St. Louis 7, 
Mo. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0805. 


ANNOUNCE NEW OUTDOOR DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Company has 
announced its new “Ejecto-San” outdoor drinking 
fountain, which is designed to prevent contamina- 
tion of drinking water through cross connections 
or back siphonage. 

The “Ejecto-San” drinking fountain is suitable 
for parks, school playgrounds, and other out- 
door use. There are no cross connections between 
portable water supply and outside contaminated 
source. Surplus water remaining in the supply 
pipe after fountain operation is not drained to 
either ground or sewer so that the fountain is 
“pollution proof.” 

The new drinking fountain is of all metal con- 
struction, built to resist public abuse to the ut- 
most, and to render many years of service at a 
minimum of maintenance expense. 

Complete information is available by writing 
to the Murdock Mfg. & Supply Corp., 426-430 
Plum St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0806. 


NEW WOOD-FACED, FIREPROOF DOOR 


A colorful, informative, four-page brochure, de- 
scribing a new wood-faced, fireproof door has 
been announced by the Kaylo Division of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

The Kaylo fireproof door has a fire rating for 
Class B and C openings by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Its unique feature is its inorganic 
Kaylo core which does not burn, is rot and 
verminproof, and affords exceptional dimensional 
stability even in extremes of climate. The door 
offers the beauty of wood, combined with fire 
protection formerly found only in metal fire- 
doors. 

The brochure points out that Kaylo Firedoors 
present a combination of advantages for schools 
and educational institutions. 

Complete information is available from the 
Kaylo Division of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0807. 


NEW 5000 SERIES OF DESKS 
AND TABLES 


The Berger Manufacturing Division of the 
Republic Steel Corporation has announced the 
No. 5000 series of desks and tables, featuring a 
number of new advantages. 

Among the new features are side drawers which 
can be opened all the way without disturbing 
the center drawer, a sightsaving top made of 
green linoleum treated to withstand ink, carbon, 
and ditto stains, and stainless steel handles, feet, 
and trim for lasting beauty and ease of main- 
tenance. There is a choice in drawer size and 
arrangement, a selection of heights to suit any 
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Steel Office Desk, Series 5000, 
Berger Mfg. Company. 


individual, and a simple leg adjustment permit- 
ting the height to be changed. The No. 5060 desk 
is now available. 

Complete information can be obtained by 
writing to the Republic Steel Corporation, 3100 
East 45th St., Cleveland 27, Ohio. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0808. 


NEW DUPLICATOR WORKBOOKS 
AVAILABLE 


Ditto, Inc., has announced the addition to their 
line of 49 workbooks printed through carbon 
paper for reproduction on direct process duplicat- 
ing machines. 

These new books cover word study, phonics, 
language, arithmetic, science, nature study, health 
and safety, geography, and art. The books which 
are printed through direct process carbon, will 
reproduce up to 200 copies from one original 
on any direct-process duplicator. The carbon 
has been removed and the pages bound to in- 
crease cleanliness and to prolong the life of the 
book. Each page is slipsheeted to prevent off- 
setting and the masters will last indefinitely 
and can be used indefinitely. 

A copy of the Ditto workbook catalog will be 
sent to anyone who will write to Ditto, Inc., 
at 2243 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, IU. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0809. 


NEW PORTABLE POWER SPEAKER 


The latest addition to the Ampro line of pre- 
cision Ciné products is a portable power speaker, 
which triples the capacity of present Ampro 
16mm. “Stylist” and “Compact” projectors. By 
plugging this low-priced power speaker into either 





New Ampro Loud Speaker. 


projector, the number of viewers can be increased 
from 300 to as high as 1000. The speaker offers 
all the advantages of lightweight portability, plus 
increased utility for large and small audiences. 

The speaker has an aluminum grille guard for 
protection of the high fidelity 12-in. Ampro mag- 
net speaker and diaphragm. The contour-shaped 
handle is spring-loaded to prevent vibration; the 
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amplifier is protected by rubber pads, and an 
indicator light is provided at the front for the 
convenience of the operator. For use in large 
auditoriums, where additional sound coverage is 
required, an output receptacle is provided for 
connecting the second speaker. The speaker weighs 
only 24 pounds and is approved by the Fire 
Underwriters’ Laboratory. 

Complete information can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0810. 
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RALPH L. GOETZENBERGER ELECTED 


During the coming two years the Citizens’ Fed- 
eral Committee on Education will be headed as 
chairman by Ralph L. Goetzenberger, Minneapo- 
lis. The committee comprises 33 members repre- 
senting industrial, agricultural, professional, reli- 
gious, and other citizens’ groups. It meets every 
six months for a free discussion of problems con- 
fronting education in the United States. Recently 
it has been active in focusing attention on the 
critical lack of adequate school buildings and the 
shortage of teachers. The committee is co-operat- 
ing with the professional educational organiza- 
tions in Washington and with the Advertising 
Council of America. Mr. Goetzenberger is vice- 
preside 1t of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 


HOLD INSTITUTE ON CLASSROOM 
PLANNING 


A conference on school building planning was 
held at Montana University July 10 and 11, with 
Darell Boyd Harmon, specialist in classroom 
planning and lighting, in charge. A number of 
architects, oculists, optometrists, administrators, 
2nd school board members participated in the 
discussions. The program was devoted to dis- 
cussions on developmental hazards in schools, 
vision and learning, problems of classroom light- 
ing, schoolroom decoration, and similar topics. 


HOLD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS’ 
CONFERENCE 


A four-day conference was held for school 
administrators of Washington at Mount Rainier 
National Park, June 19-23. The conference, which 
was attended by 400 school administrators of the 
state, took up policies and practices of adminis- 
trators, the financing of education, and policies 
and procedures in the placement of teachers. 


HOLD SCHOOL CUSTODIANS’ 
CONFERENCE AT PURDUE 


Annual School 
under the direction of George H. 
Bush, chairman, was held June 19 to 20, at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. A total of 
130 school custodians were registered from 50 
cities in Indiana, as well as St. Louis County, 
Mo., and Huntington, W. Va. 

Mr. Bush announces that it is 
continue the annual conference. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


4ug. 21-25. American Federation of Teachers 
at Detroit, Mich., Headquarters: Detroit Leland 
Hotel. Secretary: I. R. Kuenzli, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. No exhibits. Attendance: 500. 

Aug. 27. National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration at Atlantic City, 
N. J. Headquarters: undetermined. Secretary: 
Dan Davies, Columbia University. No exhibits. 
Attendance: 100. 

Sept. 25-26. Idaho Education Association 
(Pocatello District) at Pocatello, Idaho. Head- 
quarters: undetermined. Chairman: C. O. Simp- 
son, Supt. of Schools, Malad, Idaho. No exhibits. 
Attendance: 825. 

Sept. 25-28. Association of School Business 
Officials at Chicago, Ill. Headquarters: Hotel 
Sherman. Secretary: H. W. Anderson, 306 E. 
Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. Exhibits in charge 
of Mr. Anderson. Attendance. 900. 


The fourteenth 
Conference, 


Custodians’ 


planned to 





